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Events of the GHieek. 


Tue Russian Civil War, with its strange Baltic 
complication, may conceivably be near a decision. The 
key to the interpretation of all the news is, we believe, 
that Denikin’s advance, startling and almosg spectacular, 
along the road to Moscow, while it raises his hopes to 
the highest pitch, also exposes him to risks. Large 
and well-equipped as his army is, it is covering an 
immense front, and both its flanks are exposed, especially 
the left flank about Kieff. The Bolsheviks are still 
struggling to retake that city, and Denikin’s prospects 
are not improved by his open quarrel with Petliura and 
the remnant of the Ukrainian army. Denikin was 
counting on the active support of the Poles on this flank, 
as he advances northwards. It is not forthcoming, either 
because, like all the Border peoples, they dread a revived 
Russian Imperialism, or because they are afraid of dis- 
content at home, where general strikes have been 
threatened both in town and country. The conclusion 
from this survey is probably that for prompt success, 
perhaps even for safety, the strategical position impera- 
tively demands that a blow should be struck at the Red 
Armies from the North-West. If the Poles will not do 
it, he must trust to the ‘‘ White’’ forces, Russian, 
Esthonian, or German in the Baltic provinces. In other 
words, the plan for a White decision before winter 
requires an attack on Petrograd as well as on Moscow. 

* * * 

THESE considerations perhaps: explain why the 
German forces under von der Goltz in Latvia, which have 
lain quiescent since last November, suddenly bestirred 
themselves last week to make a dash on Petrograd. The 
usual propaganda news entirely distorts the position. 
The troops were so fully a recognized part of the anti- 
Bolshevik forces in the Baltic Provinces, that only a few 
weeks ago the British military commissioner issued a 
public order in which he defined the front which Ber- 
mondt’s legion was to hold. [We cannot give the precise 
date, for the telegram in question was undated, but it 
was certainly later than August.] There can be little 
doubt that both Mr. Churchill and Denikin were pre- 
pared (as Denikin may stil] be) to use this German force. 
The clue to our rather sudden objection may be that 





our naval authorities propose to make a permanent 
British naval base on the Baltic coast, and for this 
purpose prefer that the weak Baltic States should lean 
rather on us, than upon either the Germans or the 
Russians. The plan of a Russo-German dash (i.e. of 
German troops under Russian command) from Mitau to 
Petrograd, encountered accordingly the opposition of our 
protégés the Letts and Esthonians, and has been held up 
for the moment at Riga. Bermordt has bombarded the 
town and taken the left bank of the Dvina, but at this 
point proposed a truce to the Letts, since, as he told 
them, his real objective was not Riga but Petrograd. 
* * * 

In the meanwhile some means have been found to 
improvize another dash by another force upon Petrograd. 
Does it consist of Esthonians, of Russian “ Whites,’’ of 
Baltic or other Germans, or of all three? We do not 
know. The Bolshevik communiqué speaks of an 
Esthonian advance, and yet we had all supposed that the 
Esthonians were negotiating a truce, if not a peace with 
Soviet Russia, and the decisive meeting was about to take 
place at Dovpat. It looks as though some influence, 
presumably British, had induced the Esthonians to 
change their minds. No one believes that Yudenitch 
alone, with purely Russian forces, could effect anything. 
If the news may be trusted, however (a big “if’’), the 
sudden offensive is succeeding, and the ‘‘ Whites”’ 
advancing in two columns are already almost as near 
to Petrograd as they were in June. Yudenitch once more 
declares that he will be in Petrograd in three weeks. He 
said that in June, and the possibility of a sudden 
Bolshevik rally has to be reckoned with. Rumor is busy 
with stories that Moscow is about to be evacuated. 

* * * 

Ir is possible enough that after 
of war against ail the world, the strain to 
Bolshevism may not be bearable much longer. The 
worst danger to the Soviet régime is the total! 
lack of any fuel save wood. If Moscow falls 
it will be chiefly because we occupied the Caucasian 
oil-fields. It is one of the ironies of history that at the 
moment when intervention seems nearer success than it 
has looked of late a passionate appeal acainst it reaches 
‘‘!’Humanité’’ from Prince Kropotkin. He writes very 
fairly and temperately of the Bolsheviks, as one who 
approves their genera] aim but condemns their methods 
of violence. He declares that the men round Koltchak 
and Denikin are Tsarists, and predicts “ monarchism, 
reaction and a bath of blood,’’ if they succeed. He 
condemns our intervention without qualification, and 
appeals to Western Socialists to stop it. His was a voice 
to which even the “Times ’”’ used to listen. The end, 
however, is probably not so near as it looks this week. 
The autumn rains might soon make any further advance 
whether on Moscow or Petrograd extremely difficult. In 
any event we doubt whether a Denikin-Koltchak régime 
could last as long as Lenin’s, or dispense with continued 
foreign support. Koltchak holds parts of Siberia only 
with the aid of Japanese and American troops. 

* * » 

THE sequel to the Baltic adventure on the German 

side of the frontier: makes one of the strangest but 
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cruellest: comedies in all this history. Two Allied notes 
seem to have reached Berlin this week. The first was a 
threat to renew the blockade, unless the troops under 
von der Goltz were fetched home. They have been 
recalled, of course, but do not as yet choose to obey. 
Von der Goltz has resigned from the Germany Army, and 
most of his men have already joined the Russian 
‘“‘Whites.”’ A partial blockade has already been 
enforced ; it applies strictly to the German Baltic ports. 
For the rest, food and raw materials are to be cut off, 
and the ‘‘ Temps ”’ says that Frankfort will be occupied. 
The text of this shameful note is kept secret. The second 
note was apparently a circular letter sent in the course 
of routine to all neutrals. In this the German Govern- 
ment, itself blockaded by the Entente, is invited to join 
with it in blockading Soviet Russia. Of dignity, or 
even self-respect, there is little left in Germany, but 
Berlin has hardly sunk so low as to assent to this. It 
seems as though the only international institution which 
the Supreme Council has succeeded in making workable 
is the organization of hunger on the Continental scale. 
* * * 

WE may surmise that the Ministerial Committee on 
the problem of Irish Government—it is not a Cabinet 
Committee in any sense of the word—has before it two 
possible solutions of the problem of Irish Government. 
The first is the constitution of two provincial assemblies, 
with a dim and distant prospect of amalgamation into a 
single Parliament. The second is the creation of an 
Irish Parliament, more or less directly on the plan of 
county option. In other words, the proposal would be 
to set up a single assembly in twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine Irish counties, leaving the three or four counties 
voting for partition to form an annexe of the Imperial 
Parliament and of the British governing system. Of 
these proposals, it may briefly be said of the first that it 
would be equally unpleasing to Ulster and to Ireland, 
and of the second that the moment an all-Ireland or all- 
but-all-Ireland Parliament were constituted under this 
Government, it would proclaim itself an Irish Republic. 

* * * 

Tue formal birth of the League of Nations was 
celebrated at the Mansion House on Monday, and it was 
agreed to turn Armistice Day (November 11th) into an 
annual féte of the League of Nations Union. But 
Mr. Asquith, who made the principal speech, was not too 
sanguine of the prospects of the League. He agreed 
that European “ particularism ’’ had revived (necessarily, 
it being the object of the Treaty to revive it), that the 
armaments of the victorious Powers were ‘‘on an appalling 
scale ’’ (another consequence of the Treaty), and yet that 
disarmament was the “ crucial test ’”’ of the value of the 
League. Lord Robert Cecil appealed for a reign of 
idealism, as a corrective to national selfishness, and 
threw over the balance of power and “ competitive arma- 
ments ’’ altogether ; and Mr. Clynes asked the workmen 
not to put a policy of wages and hours before Inter- 
nationalism. All of which, we are afraid, means that 
only a just Treaty can make a just League of Nations. 

* * 7 

THERE are no such things nowadays as Cabinet 
Councils, and therefore, we suppose, the Estimates 
are arrived at by the simple process of a series of bar- 
gains between one spending department and another, or 
each spending department and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But whatever be the organ of Government, 
its financial plight seems almost desperate. At the end 
of last week the deficit amounted to over 312 
millions, or nearly 80 millions in excess of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s estimate of the deficit for the 
whole financial year. 





What prospect is there of a ~ 


balance between income and expenditure? The first is 
inelastic; the second stretches to the infinite. With 
what prospect of reduction? The expenditure in arma- 
ments, it is said, is to be compressed within 160 millions a 
year. Is it imaginable that Mr. Churchill and General 
Seely will lend a finger’s aid to the process? Or that 
Admiral Beatty, the new First Sea Lord, a fighting 
sailor without administrative talent, will promote it? 
Or that the cause of economy has a chance apart from 
(a) Cabinet and (8) Treasury control? 

* * * 


Questions of the first importance to Labor have been 
raised by the railway strike. Some weeks ago the need 
for a national industrial and economic policy was urged 
in these columns, and the strike has emphasized this 
need. Mr. Harry Gosling and others have now sug- 
gested that the work of the Mediation Committee should 
be developed by the appointment of a permanent com- 
mittee or executive, to act as a ‘‘ general staff’’ for 
industrial labor. Its task would be to co-ordinate 
demands as far as possible, and to act as a negotiating 
or mediatory body where intervention in disputes is 
desirable. The chief practical difficulty arises from 
the relationship which this industrial G.H.Q. would 
bear to the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress. Without goodwill and co-operation between 
the two committees the new movement must fail. The 
mere suggestion, however, and the probability that a 
special Trade Union Conference will be called to consider 
the problem of war wages, indicate that at last the trade 
union movement is moving towards greater unity, and 
a closer organization of its thought and its executive 
power. 

* * * 

THE reply of the Prime Minister to the deputation 
from the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress and the Miners’ Federation was that the 
Government confirms its rejection of the Sankey Report, 
and adheres to its prcposals, based partly on the Duckham 
Report, providing that the collieries are amalgamated 
into district trusts, that the miners are represented on 
the district boards of directors (to assist in managing the 
industry) and on pit committees (to advise on questions 
of safety and working conditions). The Prime Minister 
did not suggest the proportion in which the miners would 
be represented on the directorates, and the leaders appear 
to think that the control allowed would be so small as to 
be negligible. Neither did Mr. Lloyd George mention 
limitation of profits, upon which Sir A. Duckham laid 
stress. The miners told the Prime Minister frankly that 
they could not co-operate in such a scheme. The 
Government then hinted that it would have to reconsider 
its position. The next step on the men’s side will be 
the calling of a special Trade Union Congress. Some of 
the miners’ leaders suggest a resort to direct action. But 
the weight of opinion in the trade union movement 
favors concentration on national propaganda. The Prime 
Minister advised the miners to convert the electorate to 
nationalization. They have taken his advice. The 
miners’ campaign is to be opened at Manchester on 
October 26th. 

* * * 

We may be pardoned for remarking that 
M. Painlevé’s explanation of his share in the French 
offensive of April, 1917, fully justifies the attitude of 
this journal towards the German retreat which ruined it. 
The plan for the spring offensive had been arranged by 
Joffre in the preceding December. In February, 
Mr. Lloyd George agreed to Sir Douglas Haig being 
placed under the command of General Nivelle for the 
spring operations ; and, despite the denials of the Prime 
Minister, “ unity of command ‘' was an accomplished 
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fact for some two months. That it failed to survive was 
due solely to the unhappy fate of this first experiment. 
The plans were based on a situation which was radically 
changed by the German retreat; and it is interesting to 
find that Sir Douglas Haig agreed with THz Nation 
in that conclusion. But when he represented his opinion 
the French command insisted on a complaint to Mr. Lloyd 
George. Sir Douglas Haig was not only correct in 
stating his view. It was his bounden duty todo so. But 
Nivelle held to the plan that had been arranged for totally 
different circumstances. Before it was actually launched 
the Russian Revolution had taken place. Even that 
seemed to Nivelle of no account. More amazing still, he 
knew, though the French Government were ignorant of 
the fact, that the Germans had a copy of his detailed 
plans. 
. + » 

How this came about is worth recording. The plans 
had been circulated to the French regimental and 
battalion commanders in order to encourage the troops. 
One of these officers, fearing capture by the enemy, 
entrusted the plan to a sergeant who, not unnaturally, 
with about ten times the risk, was actually captured. 
Such is M. Painlevé’s account; but the critical are left 
wondering if so good a story stands for the whole truth. 
In any case the offensive was launched. Laon was to be 
captured in forty-eight hours, and somewhere between 
the Meuse and the frontiers of Holland the German 
Armies were to have surrendered. But, so badly was the 
offensive prepared that even the second line was not 
carried ; in places, not even the first. And the casualties 
were 34,000 dead (which the French announced as 
15,589!) and 99,281 wounded, up to April 24th. 
Sir Douglas Haig loyally co-operated, and as a result of 
this heavy defeat the terribly costly offensive for the 
rest of the year had to be confined to the British armies. 
The episode is instructive as emphasizing the contention, 
frequently made in these columns, that unity of command 
is a two-edged weapon, and that the success of such an 
expedient must depend on the choice of the right 
commander, Nivelle was superseded ; and Petain nursed 
back the French armies to their old spirit. No mention 
was made in the British Press of the mutiny of French 
troops, and the references to the conduct of the offensive 
by Nivelle and Mangin have been scrupulously moderate. 
This is worthy of remembrance, in view of the impudent 
suggestion of certain French critics that Sir Douglas 
Haig’s disloyalty ruined the offensive. 

* - 7 

THE dates of the French general elections have been 
definitely fixed, and voting for the Chamber will take 
place in November. The franchise is unchanged, for the 
Senate maintained to the end its refusal to enfranchize 
women, a reactionary attitude in which it stands to-day 
almost solitary among European Parliaments. On the 
other hand the whole system of election has been 
changed. Few singlemember constituencies remain, 
and the Department, with a representation varying with 
the population, is now the electoral unit. This may, it 
is hoped, neutralize the pull of local politics, which 
usually operated to favor the return of a candidate who 
could get jobs for his supporters or doles for local require- 
ments. 

* * * 

In default of any proportional system, however, 
coalitions will reap an undue advantage. Most of the 
middle-class Republican groups appear to be forming a 
bloc against the Socialists, a tactical measure which seems 
to betray a high estimate of the growth of their voting 
strength. They are concentrating attention on the 
demand for disarmament, and on the perilous condition 





of French finance, and are in one form or another 
demanding a levy on capital. No dominant issue has 
been raised so far by the other parties, but ‘‘ constitu- 
tional reforms ’’ are much discussed, and the Right aims 
at strengthening the authority of the President of the 
Republic. That doubtless explains why M. Clemenceau 
is a candidate neither for the Chamber nor for the 
Senate. He aspires to the Presidency, which in his 
hands would certainly mean the direction of all the 
external policy of the Republic. Nor can one imagine 
him inactive or neutral even in internal affairs. 


* * * 


Tue Italian Chamber has been suddenly dissolved 
as a consequence of the crisis in Fiume, and the sugges- 
tion rather strangely came from Signor Giolitti. One 
would suppose that the result must be in the present 
atmosphere a strengthening of both the extreme wings, 
Nationalist and Socialist. The policy of reckless expan- 
sion makes an emotional appeal to the middle-class, while 
the masses are moving, both in town and country, 
towards revolution under the influence of high prices, 
food and fuel scarcity, and profiteering. The moderates 
may have hard work to maintain themselves, and will 
probably have to pledge themselves to support 
D’Annunzio. The Socialists have just carried in their 
party congress the maximalist (¢.e. Bolshevik) programme 
by a three-fourths majority, and are now more definitely 
committed to the Russian phase of Marxism than any 
other Socialist party in Europe. It was indeed rather 
surprising that the party decided to put up candidates for 
the Parliamentary elections. The ‘“‘ popular ’’ Catholic 
party, which has on paper a somewhat advanced social 
programme, is also expected to do well, and should profit 
from the women’s vote. At Fiume there is no change, 
and the Supreme Council is able to plead Mr. Wilson’s 
illness and the Italian elections as a pretext for delay. 
There is no longer any pretence of a blockade of the port, 
and we may now assume that the Allies will bow to 
accomplished facts. Things might have turned out 
otherwise had the South Slavs been able to compose their 
internal dissentions, but they have not yet succeeded, 
after an interregnum of many weeks, in making a 
Cabinet. 


* * * 


Fo.ttowine precisely the method adopted by our 
Government last spring, President Wilson convened 
a joint Industrial Conference at Washington on October 
6th. It is somewhat more formal than the Westminster 
Conference was, for the employers’ delegates sit on the 
left, the union delegates on the right, and representatives 
of the general public in the centre. Dr. C. W. Eliot, the 
wonderful old ex-president of Harvard University, is the 
most eminent centrist leader, and he is advocating a form 
of Whitley Councils as the immediate solution for 
American industry. These discussions are going forward 
while the great strike of the steel workers, which has now 
lasted for three weeks, is passing into the stage of civil 
war. At Gary, Indiana—next to Pittsburg the most 
explosive centre of the industry—martial law was 
proclaimed, and General Leonard Wood, the 
recognized leader of the American militarist party, 
appeared on the scene at the head of a thousand regular 
troops. He was called in to deal with a critical situation 
created by a procession of strikers, led by ex-soldiers, 
which, in defiance of the civic authority, was 
demonstrating for the release of thirty-four strike 
prisoners. General Wood’s first action was to order all 
demonstrators in uniform to be arrested and held in 
custody at the military headquarters—a reckless 
invitation to rebellion. ; 
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WHAT SORT OF A LEAGUE? 


“ Tf a man were present now at a field of slaughter 
and were to inquire for what they were fighting— 
‘ fighting,’ would be the answer, ‘ they are not fighting, 
they are pausing.’. . . ‘ Why is that man expiring? Why 
is that other writhing with agony? What means this 
implacable fury? The answer must be, ‘ You are quite 
wrong, sir, you deceive yourself. They are not fight- 
ing—do not disturb them—they are merely pausing— 
this man is not expiring with agony—that man is not 
dead—he is only pausing. Lord help you, sir, they are 
not angry with one another: they have now no cause 
of quarrel—but their country thinks there should be a 
pause. All that you see, sir, is nothing like fighting— 
there is no harm, nor cruelty, nor bloodshed in it what- 
ever—it is nothing more than a political pause—it is 
‘merely to try a political experiment—to see whether 
Bonaparte will not behave himself better than hereto- 
fore, and in the meantime we have agreed to a pause, in 
pure friendship.’ 

“ And is this the way, sir, that you are to show your- 
selves the advocates of order? You take up a system 
calculated to uncivilize the world, to destroy order, to 
trample on religion, to stifle in the heart, not merely 
the generosity of noble sentiment, but the affections of 
social nature: and in the prosecution of this system you 
spread terror and devastation all around you.’’—Fox 
on the answer to Napoleon, House of Commons, February 
3rd, 1800. 

Tue circumstances and auspices of the meeting at the 
Mansion House on Monday did not allow the speakers 
to tell the truth. Let us imagine what would have 
happened if Mr. Asquith had begun his speech with a 
plain statement of the most conspicuous and relevant 
facts. ‘The League of Nations is to be the great 
guarantee of peace throughout the world. At this 
moment, the Powers who have set it up, who under its 
present Constitution control it, are engaged in trying to 
starve the most populous State in Europe. It is nearly 
a year since Germany capitulated and the democratic 
Governments took over the reorganization and the 
management of Europe. The British Navy is still busy, 
What is it doing? It is in the Baltic trying to prevent 
food, drugs, anesthetics from reaching the people and 
the hospitals of Russia. Cobbett, you may remember, 
no sentimentalist, thought a century ago that it was 
barbarous to try to deprive France of medical drugs. 
We were openly at war with France, and her ruler, what- 
ever else may be said about him, was a most formidable 
enemy without much scruple. We are not at war with 
Russia. No Minister has come down to the House of 
Commons to ask for a vote of credit for such a war; no 
Minister has given papers or explained the reasons for 
such a war. Ministers deny that we are blockading 
Russia though we note that the Swedish Government 
has told the Swedish metal workers’ union that if a 
Swedish ship attempted to enter a Russian port, Sweden 
might be involved in a war with the Entente. Trans- 
ports that might be carrying food are still carrying 
munitions They are carrying them to Denikin and 
Koltchak. We are not intervening in the internal 
affairs of Russia; the Prime Minister has told us such 
a policy would be stupid and wrong. We are not inter- 
vening, but we are pouring shells, tanks and poison gas 
into Russia, and over half the territory of the old 
Russian Empire the people of Russia are suffering the 
consequences. From time to time we bomb Kronstad 
to remind the women and children of the blessings of 
peace. We are helping anyone, be he a Prussian with 
any sort of record, who will use those munitions against 
the Russian peasants. And we are standing between 
the border peoples, Esthonia, Lithuania and Georgia, and 
their peace and independence. That is an example of 
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the way in which the League of Nations is going to 
guarantee the peace of the world.’’ 

Mr. Asquith did not say this, but perhaps it was in his 
mind, for he said with emphasis that the League depends 
on the peoples and not on the Governments. That was 
as near as he could approach to the truth with due 
respect for the circumstances of the meeting. If the 
League of Nations is to consolidate the policy and power 
of the Governments that have created it, it is of course 
much worse than useless: it is a public danger. The 
Governments have got the affairs of the world into an 
appalling tangle, and the only question that remains is 
whether the peoples can unravel them. How have the 
Governments produced this chaos? The answer is that, 
not content with the formidable task of making peace, 
the Council of Ten set out on two other tasks, more 
difficult still. One was the task of applying to modern 
Europe the statecraft of the eighteenth century: the 
other was that of organizing Europe against revolution. 
What have been the consequences? The most obvious 
consequence is unlimited famine and disorder. Most 
people when they allowed themselves to hope that some 
day the war would come to an end imagined a rally of 
mankind to the work of rescue: they thought there would 
be as much ardor and resolution for the saving of life 
as there had been for the terrible duties of the war. They 
reckoned without their rulers. They had not supposed 
that the Entente Governments would turn the immense 
organization that had been perfected in war to the 
purposes that Metternich and his colleagues had in mind 
a century ago. Still less did they suppose that the spirit 
of the Holy Alliance, which was too reactionary for 
Castlereagh himself, would be accepted by the modern 
Governments of Great Britain and the United States, 
and that Wilson principles would be found to cover a 
more spiteful hostility to democratic ideas than Europe 
had witnessed in 1848. This is what has happened, and 
consequently the League of Nations, which was to have 
put the crown on a great triumph for democracy and 
freedom, turns out in fact an organization for the 
maintenance of a particular set of political and social 
interests. Half of Europe is formally outside it. <A 
good deal less than half of Europe is cordially within it. 

As the collective policy of the Council of Ten is so 
inconsistent with the ideas of a League of Nations, it is 
not surprising that particular Governments have acted in 
contemptuous disregard of the obligations that it 
imposed. It is well known that the French Government 
went behind the back of the Council to incite the Russian 
reactionary parties to wreck the Prinkipo scheme. The 
intrigues of the Italians are so little secret that the word 
intrigue is scarcely appropriate. Nor has there been any 
more flagrant violation of the ideas of the League than 
the conduct of our own Ministers in the case of Persia. 
Persia had appealed to the Peace Conference: our 
Ministers, knowing that different members of the Peace 
Conference would make difficulties for one reason or 
another about a British monopoly, prevented that 
application being received and made a convention with 
the weak Persian Government which is morally on the 
plane of the Cyprus Convention. Lord Curzon, after 
this successful adventure in the cynical diplomacy of the 
old régime, announced to the world that he had become 
a Vice-President of the League of Nations Union: a very 
suitable climax. 

Can the League be developed into something useful ? 
The answer rests with the people of Europe. To make 
the League an instrument for noble ideas demanded 
more magnanimity than the rulers of the Entente 
possessed. Those rulers took from war all its worst 
qualities, blind rancor and blind fear, when they set 
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to work to reconstruct Europe: they had caught nothing 
of the spirit of the men who had given their lives for a 


new world. Consequently one would have to go back 


some centuries to find Europe worse governed than she 
has been during these eleven months. But that these 
rulers are less magnanimous than the democratic parties 
in their several countries is clear -from the difference 
between the attitude of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail to the question of the admission of the German 
delegates to the Washington Con/erence, and the childish 
pettiness of the French Government, or that between the 
speeches of Labor leaders and those of Ministers in this 
country last December. As Mr, Clynes said in his speech 
on Monday, the workers have the strongest inducement 
in the world to make the League a success. Can it be 
done with the League in its present form? That form is 
obviously deficient in many respects. It was composed 
in haste, because President Wilson believed—and per- 
haps rightly—that he would get no League at all 
unless it was framed before the Peace Treaty. The 
President was.accordingly impatient of suggestions for 
its improvement, suggestions that would have had a 
different fate if either Lord Robert Cecil or General 
Smuts had been in the President’s position. 

The League is therefore not a good instrument. 
But let us suppose for a moment that Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Clynes represented Great Britain, and MM. Cachin 
and Merrheim represented France on the League: we can 
see that the power of the League might be used to some 
effect. French policy has been crudely reactionary, but 
even with her preser+ rulers enjoying unchallenged 
power, France had to withdraw from Odessa because of 
the spirit of her soldiers, sailors, and workers. If Mr. 
Lloyd George had been more afraid of Labor than of 
Mr. Churchill and Lord Northcliffe, the Russian disaster 
would have been avoided. Two or three Labor or 
Socialist Governments would change the situation, and 
the League of Nations might then come to bear some 
resemblance to the picture most of us imagined when 
President Wilson made his speeches. But there is an 
obvious peril. If this change does not come soon, the 
state of Europe may be irreparable. The Entente 
Governments are busy doing in Eastern Europe what 
Germany was expected to do: setting up a powerful 
reactionary interest, which will be as embarrassing to 
the future of the League as a militarist Government in 
Berlin would have been. If the peoples of the West 
allow their rulers to continue to organize famine and 
reaction, those rulers will make the world safe from 
democracy not for a day but for a generation. If that 
happens there will be a counter force to the League of 
Nations throughout Europe: a League of Revolution. 





THE LIE ABOUT BOLSHEVISM. 


Ir has been said that Truth only escapes from her world- 
environment of lies because the liars are occasionally off 
their guard. It would be more accurate to say that she 
escapes because the lie almost invariably reveals her 
presence. Nearly every Government in Europe has chosen 
to present a false picture of Bolshevism to its subjects. 
The lie was unnecessary. In spite of the rapidity and con- 
fusion of the Russian revolutionary movement, it would 
have been perfectly possible to draw and exhibit to 
Europe a fairly drawn sketch of its general character 
and history. There were subjects and officials of every 
nation represented in Petrograd able to perform 
that service and willing to undertake it. And the 
truth would have done less harm than good. It would 
indeed have done justice to Bolshevism as a Utopia of 





social democracy and equalitarian government. It would 
have described the simplicity of its followers, and the 
Spartan devotion of many of its chiefs. But it need not 
have disguised the cruelties of the Reign of Terror. It 
could have been perfectly frank on the consequences of 
putting a whole country under a harsh, centralized rule, 
and forcing rich and poor, gentle and simple, to 
choose between the workman’s lot and death or 
an abject existence on quarter rations. Some 
such testimony, given out by witnesses whom 
European workmen trusted, might have steadied 
the more tempered evolutionary movement of Western 
democracy and inspirited it. Instead, the Govern- 
ments chose to picture Bolshevism as a fabulous 
monster ; to exaggerate its vices, or to invent them, while 
totally concealing or perverting its reconstructive ideas ; 
and to present its work as a carnival of human malice 
and corruption. The object of this propaganda was 
a self-defensive act. By blackening Bolshevism 
the Western Governments hoped to excuse their own 
alliance with the Russian reaction, and their resort to the 
cruel and indiscriminate weapon of the -blockade. 

Now the Governments of Europe have already 
paid heavily for their misfeaturing of Bolshevism, and 
for the war on Russian democracy which they opened 
before Bolshevism was ever heard of. But they will 
pay a heavier price still if their assault succeeds and 
Russian Communism goes down before it. To have 
killed an idea by force, and made its expression wilder 
and less rational than it need have been, to have hemmed 
in and cruelly punished a whole nation in order to 
destroy a governing sect in it, to have replaced a Red 
Terror by a White Terror, a Socialist Committee by a 
gimcrack Tsar or a reactionary Directorate, and as a 
consequence to have divided every country in Europe 
into a battleground of partizans of the Reds and the 
Whites—this would indeed be a cunning feat of Western 
statesmanship. In that day what will its defence be 
before its own democracy? Not that Bolshevism was 
too vile a thing to parley or make a treaty with. Mr. 
George was in favor of such a treaty, and was in a true 
sense a party to Mr. Bullitt’s negotiation of it. Not 
that the Russian people had called for deliverance, for 
every popular Russian party, Bolshevist and anti- 
Bolshevist, save only the Archangel Government, 
has implored us to take our hands off. And 
not because the thing in power in Petrograd was 
something absolutely inhuman, worse than the worst of 
the Russian Tsars, or crueller than a frightened kind of 
Jacobinism. On the contrary, it is as necessary for a right- 
minded man to apply the true degree of light and shade 
to his mental picture of Russia as for a judge to weigh the 
evidence in a trial for murder. For there is now 
a cloud of witnesses about Bolshevist Russia—witnesses 
of error and crime, and witnesses, too, of an exalted 
public spirit, of self-devotion in its governing ranks, 
stretched to the utmost limit of man’s capacity to suffer 
for an idea, 

Here, in Mr. Bullitt’s account, is Lenin, the arch- 
fiend, governor of Russia on one scanty meal a day and 
1,800 dollars a year, say a tenth of the price of 
Mr. Churchill’s motor-car. Here are Bolshevist pro- 
fessors, in Mr. Ransome’s picture of them, teaching 
science to Bolshevist workmen till their hands grow 
frost-bitten from touching the icy metal of their instru- 
ments, and the head of the Committee on State 
Constructions who has lost the use of his right hand as 
the result of prolonged sedentary work in unheated 
rooms. Here are “savages’’ covering Russia with new 
universities, polytechnics, and schools, and teaching 
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industrial processes to workmen through courses which 
attract audiences numbering thousands. Here is an 
unlettered people which frequents only the drama of 
humanism and intellectualism (Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Tchehov, Tolstoy), and has banished sentimental trash to 
make room for the classics or for manuals of social and 
political thought. Here are fathers and mothers going 
willingly cold and hungry and ill-clad, so that the 
ehildren of other fathers and mothers—scores of 
thousands of them—may be fed, clothed, warmed, and 
educated. Has Bolshevist Russia sinned? Let that 
nation judge it which has gone through such a fire of 
purification.* 

But there is a political answer to the unmeasured 
blackening of Bolshevism which is even more discom- 
forting than the exposure of its untruth. 


Bolshevism 
has ceased to exist. 


The limited Red Terror was at 
least less sanguinary than the Finnish White 
Terror, and it is over. Mr. Steffens declares that 
the Bolshevists are ashamed of it, and, like the French 
terrorists, attribute it to drink, and the movements and 
assassinations of the counter-revolutionaries. A 
dual political movement has now set in. It is minutely 
re-constructive, and it promises a return to modera- 
tion, to a policy of give and take between the hand 
workers and the intellectuals. An outward accord has 
been arrived at. Communism in towns is purely 
voluntary, and the peasant owner is left in possession, 
while the central government aims simply at making a 
good farmer of him. The cities are quiet, and Petrograd 
is the only capital in the world without police or 
prostitutes. The factory system is subject to reform, 
but not to an undisciplined rule of the manual laborers ; 
and though the working-day is being cut down, and every 
worker given a fortnight’s liberty in the year, neither 
overtime nor juvenile labor has been abolished.t| The 
earlier policy of “ thorough ’’—the abolition of money, 
classes, and private trading—had much to answer for. It 
is being abandoned, having, with abundant help from 
the blockade, brought death and the extremes of physical 
misery to millions. The existing Government, according 
to an observer, is “‘a vast improvement ’’ on that of 
the Tsar. It has been a tyrant to the idle and rich; 
a harsh stepmother, maybe, to all but the laboring man. 
But it has had one petted class. The children “ get all 
the few town delicacies—milk, eggs, fruit, game—that 
come to the Government monopoly.” For adults the 
three-grade system of rztioning—one and a-half pounds of 
bread per head per day for soldiers and all “ essential ”’ 
workers, three-quarters of a pound to other workers, and 
a quarter of a pound for the “ leisured ’’ class—is still in 
force. But in the school rich and poor fare alike. For 
the children represent the future; they are the heirs of 
the battle of the revolution and will be the propagandists 
of its future. 

What will be left of it all? A ruin, or a model in 
rough cast for the society of the future? Lenin himself is 
for compromise. Already, says Mr. Bullitt, his wing of 
the Communist Party is “as moderate as any Socialist 
Party which can control Russia.”” He would pay the 
foreign debts, establish savings banks at 3 per cent. 
interest, grant concessions to foreign capital, and meet the 
Western Governments half way. These concessions were 
embodied in the Bullitt Treaty. Europe might have 
had them all for the asking, with peace with their own 
proletariat thrown in as a bonus. So far as the essential 





*See the Report of the Bullitt-SteffensPettit Mission, which 
appears in the U.S. Senate’s account of Mr. Bullitt’s evidence. It 
should be read with Mr. Ransome’s “‘ Six Weeks in Russia in 1919” 
(Allen & Unwin), and also with the evidence of Dr. Rosett, 
Colonel Robins, Dr. Rickman, and now Mr. Goode. 
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moral stuff of Christian society is concerned, there never 
was a Bolshevist demand for surrender. The story of 
the nationalization of women, hawked for weeks by the 
“Times,’’ was a lie. Family life has remained intact ~ 
under Bolshevist rule. ‘“‘ Respect for womanhood,”’ says 
Mr. Bullitt, “ was never greater than in Russia to-day.’’ 
If, therefore, Bolshevism is now brought to a violent 
end, it will be to the account of the Western Govern- 
ments that, with much evil, they have buried beneath 
their tanks and their cannon some imperishable seeds of 
human growth, which will, in their turn, spring up, it 
may well be to the destruction of the destroyer. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF HUNGER. 


A paILy paper on Tuesday morning chanced to print its 
report of the Mansion House meeting in the 
next column to its news from Riga. The effect 
of the contrasting headlines, though undesigned, 
was striking. ‘‘The New Baltic War’’ headed 
two columns, in which we were duly informed of 
the bombardment of Riga, and of the Russo-German 
plans for a march on Petrograd. ‘‘ To render war 
impossible ’’ was the phrase across the next column, 
which summed up the aspirations of Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Robert Cecil. A glance at the news itself served 
only to sharpen the satirical contrast. In one column 
was to be read the preaching of a lofty humanity nobly 
phrased—a humanity, which as Mr. Asquith expressly 
insisted, must include both Russia and our late enemies. 
As one scanned the neighboring column, one learned 
how the existing international organization works in 
action. Two definite proposals had just issued from 
Paris, where is focussed the international idea. One of 
them proclaimed the renewal of the blockade of Ger- 
many, because von der Goltz and his men propose to 
march against Soviet Russia. The other was an invita- 
tion to the German Government, that it should itself 
join in the blockade of the Soviet Republic. One sighs 
for the pen of a satirist on reading such news, only to 
realize on second thoughts that no touch of fancy or wit 
could add anything to this sombre grotesque. What 
then is this new international idea, what benefits does 
this League propose to shower upon the earth? It is 
apparently an august institution for the organization of 
death. Some Powers blockade. Others are blockaded. 
To Germany is reserved the supreme felicity of doing and 
suffering at the same time. While her late enemies 
inflict hunger upon her, they do at the same time lift 
her almost to their own level by permitting, nay inviting, 
her to join in starving Russia. We are all members 
one of another. To no people on earth has it been given 
so fully, as to these fortunate Germans, to realize how 
we may act and react upon each other. The League of 
Christian peoples has not yet chosen its motto. ‘“ Give 
us each day our daily bread ’’ might be at once topical, 
classical, and edifying. 

This Baltic complication is in its own sordid way as 
strange a romance as the anabasis of the Tchecho- 
Slovaks. The chaos in Russia has attracted an army of 
soldiers of fortune, and their proceedings illustrate 
perhaps more amply than any other single episode the 
vices of Allied policy in Russia. It is, to begin with, 
solely by the act of the Allied Supreme Council that this 
German army finds itself in the Baltic Provinces. The 
German armies in the East had no thought when the 
downfall overtook them, but to hurry home as civilians. 
In Poland they gave up their rifles to the young men of 
the secret militant Polish Socialist organization. Along 
the trench line in White Russia they sold their equip- 
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ment, from machine-guns to field kitchens, to the 
highest bidders. They would have quitted the Baltic 
Provinces, as they quitted Poland and Ukrainia, had not 
the Allies in the Armistice terms expressly ordered them 
to stay. 

That is eleven months ago, and during nine of 
these months the Allies showed no sign of objecting to 
their presence. Their function was, of course, to guard 
the country against a Bolshevik advance. We doubt if 
many of the original troops are still there, for they 
belonged to the older classes. Their place has been 
taken, mainly if not entirely, by volunteers recruited in 
Germany for the purpose. These men were only too glad 
to leave the semi-starvation of a workless Fatherland, 
and the inducement was held out to them that their 
services would be rewarded by large grants of free land 
for settlement, and more than one of the various pro- 
visional governments which have held office in Lettland 
endorsed that promise. The plan was a natural one from 
the German standpoint. These provinces have had their 
German “garrison” from the days of the Teutonic 
knights downwards, and their culture is largely German, 
as their religion is Lutheran. The original German 
inhabitants who form the landowning class and also the 
town population, and live at feud with the Lettish 
peasants and laborers, welcomed a fresh influx of German 
blood. The country is relatively undeveloped, and has 
been seriously depopulated during the war. The Letts, 
on the other hand, were from the first suspicious and 
alarmed, and with good reason. They did not want to 
see the local German element strengthened by new 
settlers; as small peasant farmers they were as much 
opposed to the reactionary feudal tradition of the 
German Baltic barons as to the levelling politics of 
Bolshevism. They foresaw, moreover, what actually has 
happened, an alliance between the German settlers, old 
and new alike, and the reviving Tsarist tradition of the 
counter-revolution. In the old days before the war these 
Baltic barons had been the intellectual prop of Tsardom. 
From the early eighteenth century downwards, it was to 
their higher education and methodical intelligence that 
Russia owed not a little of her material progress and her 
greatness as a Power. It is hardly too much to say that 
they formed her army and her bureaucracy, and down 
to the eve of the war they permeated all the public 
services and almost monopolized diplomacy. The new- 
comers saw fortune and careers before them in rebuilding 
Russia. Two preliminary conditions, however, had to be 
fulfilled, The Bolsheviks must be overthrown, and the 
Koltchak-Denikin policy realized, which insists on 
retaining all the non-Russian provinces within the 
Empire. 

Such a scheme as this was bound to have more than 
local effects, and the wonder is not that the Allies have at 
long last vetoed it, but rather that they allowed it to 
mature without interference from November till August. 
There was no concealment, and the plan was vaunted as 
openly in the reactionary as it was criticized in the 
progressive newspapers of Germany. It was, of course, 
part of a broad movement by which the Pan-Germans 
sought to save something from the revolution, and to 
prepare their future. It is hard to say whether they were 
thinking more of their domination as a class, or of their 
expansion asarace. In any case it was obviously useful 
to gain a political and economic footing in Russia. At 
the least German trade would benefit. The revival of 
Tsardom might help to bring back the Hohenzollerns 
also. Eventually, perhaps, a Russia disciplined and 
restored by German method, might be used for a war of 
revanche. Why, if this reactionary purpose was so 
obvious, did not the Berlin Government interfere? 








Perhaps it was not sorry to see these energetic young 
Junkers expatriating themselves. Perhaps it welcomed 
the prospect of economic expansion in Russia. In any 
case, it had to walk warily, and one may doubt if it 
could have interfered, had it wished to doso. It is, partly 
against its wish, though largely by its fault, at the mercy 
of the Volunteer Free Corps raised by Herr Noske to 
crush the Spartacists. These Corps are permeated by the 
old class spirit. Profoundly contemptuous of the 
politicians who nominally govern Germany, they are 
probably only biding their time for a coup d’état at home. 
They worked, of course, hand in glove with the Baltic 
adventurers, and it might have been dangerous and 
difficult to cross them. 

The final phase of this adventure followed naturally 
from these amazing elements of intrigue. We do not 
know what it was which caused the Allies at last to take 
alarm and order von der Goltz home, nor do we certainly 
know whether Mr. Churchill had ever deliberately 
planned to use these German soldiers of fortune in his war 
on Socialist Russia. Perhaps it was the imminent 
prospect of the conclusion of peace between the Baltic 
States and the Bolsheviks which led Paris to take action. 
These little States have been treated with a callous 
stupidity, too common in these days to be remarkable. 
We would not recognize their independence. We 
expected them to fight side by side by General Yudenitch, 
the commander of Koltchak’s forces, who is planning to 
force them within the Russian Empire. We even allowed 
this Yudenitch to fill the ranks of his “ White’’ army 
with Baltic and other Germans. The decision to expel 
von der Goltz may possibly have been taken, in the hope 
of conciliating the Baltic races before they actually 
make their peace with Lenin. It may also be that the 
Allied financial groups which in Paris and London sustain 
the Russian adventure in the hope of a rich harvest of 
concessions, were alarmed by the vivacity of the similar 
groups which have been fostering the German-Baltic 
enterprize. 

That it has a direct financial origin is avowed 
by its leaders. “ Freiheit ’’ publishes an address by one 
of the German commanders to his regiment. While he 
makes it clear that he regards himself as the head of a 
unit in the Russian “ White ’’ Army, and tells his men 
that they must become Russian subjects, and submit 
to Russian discipline in return for promises of land and 
official advancement, he also lays stress on the fact that 
the enterprize is supported by “German, Russian, 
neutral, and American finance.’’ They are to march into 
Russia, as he quaintly puts it, not as freebooters, but 
as pioneers in a work of economic reconstruction. In 
plain words, the adventure had capitalist backing, and 
it may well have crossed the plans of other concession 
hunters nearer home. How far the Supreme Ruler 
Koltchak was himself privy to it we do not know, but 
some of the Russian officers associated with it, notably 
Colonel Durnowo and Prince Urussoff, belong to 
reactionary noble families, which stood very near to 
the late Tsar’s throne. Paris spoke with decision in the 
end. Yudenitch, doubtless under pressure, has disavowed 
Count Bermondt, though, in so doing, he claims the right 
to command his men. The Berlin Government has issued 
an almost tearful appeal to the men to come home, which 
von der Goltz, all along the hesitating leader of younger 
men, seems himself to have obeyed. 

In spite of these disavowals and appeals, the adven- 
ture continues with its useless bloodshed and all its 
anarchical possibilities. The worst of it is that it is 
merely a particularly aggravated illustration of evils 
which the policy of Paris has created and which it cannot 
cure. It is one thing to say that Germans cannot be 
allowed to carve out careers for themselves by the sword 
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in Russia, but can one wonder that a people doomed as 


they are to stagnation without natural outlets for their | 


energies, should turn their enterprize to a land which 
calls out for technical skill and organizing ability? 
Again, while we have deep sympathy with the Letts in 
their terrible predicament, the responsibility for it falls 
upon the Allies who have taught all these border States 
to regard themselves as a hostile barrier against Germany 
and Russia, and a buffer between them. That concep- 
tion belongs to the worst thought of the armed peace, 
and even if it were a proper part to assign to any people, 
these border States; including Poland, are much too weak 
to sustain it. 

We do not profess to see the way out of these 
confusions, while the war with Soviet Russia continues. 
Nor would the victory of Denikin end them ; on the con- 
trary it would only expose the Baltic States to a new 
danger from an Imperial Russia resolved to crush their 
independence. The urgent thing that must be said at 


this moment is that the plan of the Supreme Council to 
renew the blockade of Germany revolts the conscience of 
every decent Englishman. Whatever follies the Berlin 
Government may have committed or tolerated in this 
matter, the real responsibility for this business falls not 
on Berlin but on Paris, which is solely to blame for the 
presence of this force in the Baltic region. The crushing 
severity of this punishment contrasts too scandalously 
with the complaisance of the Supreme Five towards the 
far more flagrant defiance of Roumania in Hungary and 
of Italy in Fiume. It is as if a weak Council, aware of 
the contempt into which its authority is falling, were 
resolved to show that it can strike. Its threat is probably 
useless, for Berlin has no means of making itself obeyed 
in Riga by troops who have renounced their German 
nationality. But, in any event, the brutality of again 
aggravating the hunger pains of a nation at its wits’ end 
to save its surviving children, is too much even for a 
world grown callous by five years of war. 








LILULI. 


By Romain Ro.uianp. 
(Continued from page 30.) 


¥. 
Liatuti: He will march. 

The Recruiting Sergeants: He will march. 

Liluli: And so will you, my friend. You 
won’t be then in such high spirits. So, Forward! I 
expect you. Left—Right! Left—Right! ‘‘ We shall 
take them full in the flank, rub-adub, rub-adub.”’ 


| 
| 
| 


| 


for everything and everybody! For the kitchen, for 
child-birth, for burns and tooth-ache, for a better govern- 
ment, for finding lost objects, recovering stolen purses 


| and virility, for winning law-suits without costs and 


(Singing these words, she digs Janot in the ribs, | 


threatens Polichinelle gaily, and § goes off laughing—while 
the recruiting sergeants take up the refrain, singing with 
queer jerky gestures. ) 

The Recruiting Sergeants: ‘‘ We shall take them 
full in the flank, rub-adub, rub-adub, we shall take them 
full in the flank, and make them bleed much blood. . .”’ 
(They go out. While their voices fade in the distance, 


Polichinelle, hanging on to the end of his branch, like a | 
monkey, and Janot, leaning on his spade, look at one | 


another in perplexity. 


branch. Janot leaves his spade planted in the ground, 


Polichinelle slides down from his | 


and they go on looking at one another, Polichinelle | 


scratching his hump and nose, Janot scratching his | 


head. Then Janot shrugs his shoulders and seizes | 


his spade once more, 
thigh and cuts a caper.) 

Polichinelle: Rub-adub. Pooh! we shall see, 
there’s time enough. It will be amusing. . . Rub- 
adub! 

(A crowd is heard approaching, chanting on one, 
same, even, uninterrupted, monotonous, labored note, 
separating all the syllables, up to the last two phrases, 
which are articulated with violence.) 

The Crowd (laden with little gods): O-ra-pro-nobis, 
Saint Sulpitius—St. Evariste—St. Propitius—St. Sebas- 
tian, St. Fridolin, St. Zephirin, St. Benjamin—Panta- 
leon, Napoleon—St. Dagobert, St. Robespierre—St. 
Veronica, St. Republic King, St. Kaiser, St. 
Cannon-—St. Holy-Water-Pot, St. Reason, St. Petticoat 
—great St. Antony and St. Pig—St. Fortunia and St. 
Pecunia—St. Grego and St. Ego—St. Silly, St. Heaven, 
St. Sixes-and-Seven—St. Prunes-and-Prisms, St. Belly- 
full—St. Love-me,-not-my-neighbor—for you are mine, 
not his—I didn’t give you board and washing—lodging, 
prayer and entertainment—that you might go and help 
my neighbor.—Give and take; it is written: Heaven will 
help you, if you help it—you’re with me, so stay here— 
good saint, good dog, if any one comes—bite the stranger ! 
Q-ra-pro- nobis, come now, pray! I don’t pray to you 
gratis! 

Master-God (dressed as an Arab hawker; over his 
shoulder he carries pieces of oriental stuff. Truth, as a 
gypsy, in a parti-colored Harlequin’s costume, pushes a 
little -barro a: Little gods for sale. Who'll buy? Gods 





while Polichinelle slaps his | 





making other people lose theirs. Gods, little gods, very 
cheap! Ladies and gentiemen, are any of you without 
one? It’s always wise, in these hard times, to have a 
good god in one’s pocket, in case one may have need of 
it. Look, gentlemen, we have them to suit all tastes 
and purses. Ladies, we have them in all the best scents, 
in the form of sachets to slip between your little breasts ; 
we have them as writing-table ornaments, paper-weights, 
or even mounted in tie-pins. Look, gentlemen, gods, 
gods. Reduced prices for families, five shillings a pair, 
three bob each; a thoroughly reliable article. Take it, 
my lord, I’ll let you have it for two and elevenpence- 
halfpenny. 

Polichinelle: Hullo, old monkey-nut seller, you seem 
to be coining money. 

Master-God (modestly): Oh, well, one scrapes along. 

Polichinelle: But do you know that your business 
might bring you into trouble? 

Master-God: With whom, sir? My position is all 
correct. I am a man of order, I respect the State—all 
the States. My principle, sir, is always to be on good 
terms with those who are strong. Whoever they are, 
they are fine, they are good, they are—strong. When 
one has said that one has said ev erything. They change 
sometimes, but I change with them, or even a quarter- 
of-an-hour before. Oh! I’m not to be caught. And 
you’ll always find me, always, on the right side. 

Polichinelle: Ha, ha! In that case, old boy, you’re 
luckier thanI am. I generally find myself at the wrong 
end of the stick. 

Master-God: My son, there must always be people 
for both ends. 

Polichinelle: Suppose we change? 

Master-God: No, no. Every man must stay at his 

st. 
™ Polichinelle: To return to what we were talking 
about. Tell me now: I can understand your being on 
good terms with the mighty ones of the earth, if you pay ; 
that’s your affair. Money always has servants. But 
how does the old Father regard your actions? 

Master-God: What Father? 

Polichinelle (pointing at the sky): The Old Fellow 
up there. Aren’t you afraid of his wrath? You’re 
competing with him, you fetish-monger. (Master-God 
bursts out laughing.) What are you laughing at? 
(Master-God has a fit of choking. Polichinelle slaps him 
on the back.) Gently, gently, 


Master-God (calming himself, very polite): Excuse 
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me, sir. (He gets rid of the stuffs that he is carrying 
on his shoulder by unloading them, without ceremony, 
yet always with manners of an exquisite politeness, on to 
the bewildered Polichinelle.) Allow me. 

Polichinelle: But. (He stands there, unable 
to understand, loaded like an ass. Master God, un- 
burdened, calmly proceeds to take off his Arab hawker’s 
gown, his turban, &c.) But, but . . . (Master- 
God appears with his curled and well-brushed hair, his 
carefully tended beard, his white dressing-gown with a 
golden sun embroidered in front and a moon behind. He 
puts the finishing touches to his toilette in front of the 
mirror held up to him by Truth. In the process of 
completing his work, he says confidentially in Polichi- 
uelle’s ear, making a screen with his hand.) 

Master-God: The Old Feilow up there, sir 
(he points at himself) is Me. 

Polichinelle (now incapable of understanding any- 
thing): What? 

Master-God (winking his eye): Master God 
Almighty, sir, at your service. 

Polichinelle (stands gaping at the information): 
Ah! Bah! 

Master-God (who is not above enjoying a bad pun): 
Not 4 bas, sir, but on high. Very high. 

Polichinelle (exhausts himself in prostrations): 
Excuse me, your Grace. . I treated you familiarly. 

Master-God (indulgently): No offence, my son; I’m 
used to it. 

Polichinelle: But this disguise. 

Master-God (complacently): Yes, I was well made 


up . . . (Pointing to Truth.) She dresses me. 
Allow me (He introduces them.) My son Polichi- 
nelle . . my—shall we say, my friend, Chiridichiquill. 


(To Polichinelle, who has not caught the name.) 
Truth, my son; she with the cry of the swallow. 

Polichinelle (taking off his hat): Mademoiselle, or 
Madame, I thought you were—if you'll excuse me—a 
member of my family, one of the Harlequins. 

Truth: And you were quite right, my boy. Harle- 
quin is my cousin. Like him, I am dressed in the colors 
cf the rainbow. 

Polichinelle: The costume suits you; but I should 
have preferred to see you, as they speak of you, at the 
side of a well, dressed , quite naked. 

Truth: Hush! (She points at Master-God who has 
meanwhile been arranging the old clothes in the barrow.) 
That’s reserved for him alone. He’s jealous. Once he 
acted King Caudaule’s part and gnashed his teeth over it. 
Since then, the jewels have been under lock and key. 
But, cousin, if one really wants to, there are ways. 

Ill say no more. For want of the key. 

Polichinelle: There are lock-smiths. 

Truth (pointing at Master-God, who is drawing 
near): Hush! 

Master-God (slightly suspicious, but paternal): 
Well, my children, you seem to have made prompt 
acquaintance. 

Polichinelle (taking in his hand hold of a piece of 
'Truth’s dress): I was admiring this shot material, your 
Grace. 

Master-God: Yes, it’s gorge-de-pigeon. I chose it 
myself. It varies according to the humor of the passers- 
by. Do you want-Truth to be rose-colored, or sombre, 
or grey, hope-green or blood-red—you are served. I 
want everyone to be pleased. 

Polichinelle: You’re not exacting. 

Master-God: One has to live, my child. Times are 
hard. Prices are going up. The Germans have shown 
us that, in trade, one must cultivate people’s tastes. A 
prudent man doesn’t offend his clients. The fashion for 
stuff that won’t wear out has passed. They want shoddy. 
We'll give it them, amen, for their money. In old days, 
God sufficed them, one and alone, eternal. I sat then 
throned invisible in the smoke of their altars and in the 
heart of their prophets. Nowadays they make a point 
of seeing, fingering, feeling little gods between their 
greasy fingers. So be it! I break myself up into small 
change. Who’ll take the Eternal in copper? Saints, 
monkeys, fetishes, knick-knacks, amulets, phylacteries, 
sacred and profane, medals stamped with the effigies of 
Republics or Kings, they can take their choice! Who 
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pays, prays. They are petty. Let us be petty. 1 
don’t loose my thunderbolts on parsley plants. Since 
their heart is in their pocket, we shall find a way of 
installing ourselves there. 

The Crowd (taking up its chant once more. Shrill 
voices): St. Julian, St. Gratian—Hyginus, Crispian, 
Longinus, Lucan—Balbinus, Quentin, Quirinus, Bunting 
—St. Jacobin, St. Parson—St. Loyola, St. Panama—— 
St. Tobacco, St. Jacko—St. Odo, St. Jason, St. Dodo, 
St. Free-Mason—Evolution, Revolution, Tradition—- 
Immaculate Conception-—St. Right, St. Might, St. 
Faith, St. Me—St. Holy Gospel according to our Apostle 

St. Pantaloon and St. Buffoon. (From the 
other side of the ravine another crowd is heard 
approaching, chanting in another language.) 

The Other Crowd (bass voices) : Ora pro nobis, Sankt 
Luther — Blucher, Koerner, Schopenhauer — Bebel, 
Hebbel, Hegel, Haeckel—Sankta Gewalt, Sankt Oswald 
—Sankt Kant, Sankt Krupp, Krieg und Kultur- 
Hochwiirdige hochachtbar hoch Organization—St. Holy 
Gospel according to St. Marx and St. Bismarck, . . . 
(The Hurluberloches debouch on the other side of the 
ravine immediately opposite the first crowd of Galli- 
poulets, from whom they are separated by a footbridge. 
On either side they halt and question one another, 
noisily, laughingly and amicably.) 


(T'o be continued.) 





A Zondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Frinay. 


I suppose the Gardiner dinner at the N.L.C. (which 
was very large, representative, and enthusiastic) may 
be taken as a sign that the revived Liberal 
leadership is to be a fighting one. I cannot 
otherwise interpret Mr. Asquith’s veiled attack on 
Lloyd Georgism: its “supersession’’ of the Cabinet, 
its neglect and contempt of Parliament, _ its 
life of phrases, “ expedients,’‘ and “ improvizations.”’ 
But Mr. Asquith cannot stop at generalities. The only 
attack which tells is that which opens with “Thou 
art the man!”’ and closes with ‘“‘ That is my policy.”’ 
But what zs Liberal policy? Free Trade may be pre- 
sumed, the Paris resolutions notwithstanding, and a 
return to Cabinet Government; and the Joint Control of 
industry may be worked into a third plank in the 
platform. What of Ireland? Is Mr. Asquith prepared 
to make her at least as free as Canada? And what of 
taxation? Mr. Pringle and the Manchester Radicals are 
for a capital levy; Sir Donald Maclean is against it. 
But the financial crisis develops with such rapidity that 
Liberalism must either “opt’’ for a 9s. income-tax or 
for a resort to the profits of capital, and of war capital 
first of all. The task of discovery will not be easy, for 
much has been concealed, and every device of 
ingenuity, legal or extra-legal, used to carry off the price 
of blood in secrecy and safety. But there is deep 
feeling in the matter--witness Wednesday morning’s 
“ Times ’’--as well as a good constructive case on the 
practicability of such a levy. And if Liberalism wants 
a good, bold, outstanding appeal, there it is. 


To me I confess the pre-eminent defect of Liberal 
propaganda is its silence on foreign affairs. Half the 
great Liberal victories have been triumphs of Liberal 
principles on foreign policy; just ag nearly all the 
Liberal defeats have been acts of vengeance for Liberal 
betrayals of them. What is the chance of thrusting 
Liberal doctrine into the front of the nation’s thought 
again if this gigantic topic is always avoided, or given only 
a thin covering of platitude? Of generalizations we have 
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enough and to spare, but never a clear, firm view of facts, 
or a direct application of them to the public need. 
Thus every crime of statesmanship, every error, is 
consummated without an effective word of Liberal 
criticism. First, the Treaty is turned into a scheme of 
spoliation. Then as a consequence the supporting idea 
of the League is first belittled and then defiled. And, 
finally, the victors use the blockade as a whip to scourge 
democracy in Eastern Europe. Where is the Liberal 
protest? Not a Liberal statesman says an outspoken 
word, nor a Liberal newspaper that can be called official. 
The rank and file are probably sound enough if their 
feeling and intelligence were appealed to. But the 
central moral force not having been generated, all that 
is most sincere in party opinion is either suppressed or 
finds a medium elsewhere. 


Ir does not seem necessary for me to add anything 
to this account of the Irish situation which I received 
from Dublin to-day :— 

“When Mr. Arthur Griffith said that the Govern- 
ment would not get any of our people to discuss its 
proposals, he was not so much enjoining silence as inter- 
preting an instinctive attitude of the country. Whether 
the present discussions cover any legislative purpose ; 
whether that purpose is to blast from the Carsonite 
track the Home Rule Act as the Constitutionalists 
might say ; or to revive an obsolete oligarchy as Labor 
might contend ; or to make Lord Grey's position tenable 
in the United States ; or through intentional failure to 
persuade opinion that government by tanks and hand- 
grenades is the only alternative—these are matters of 
pleasing conjecture, but they do not seriously occupy 
our minds. We do not anticipate freedom from the 
conjuncture of Galloper Smith and Sir Edward Carson. 
These may postpone the self-determination of Ulster, 
defeat county option, buckram out a little longer the 
hollowness of the Carson’ claim. But they will not 
persuade any public, at home or abroad, that they are 
the agents of a Irish settlement. Meanwhile, the Sinn 
Fein tide is mounting and sweeps into new seats. Con- 
vocation of the National University has returned to the 
Senate an exclusive Sinn Fein block headed by Mr. 
MacNeill by majorities averaging seven to one. This 
virtual unanimity shows the ever-increasing solidarity 
of the professional and intellectual classes with the rest 
of the community. Before it the most carefully con- 
trived schemes of the Coalition will break, if they do not 
fail of their own imbecility.” 





So, with this world rocking at her feet, the Church 
talks of the next, and Bishop Gore reports to the Congress 
at Leicester that the Kingdom of Antichrist is at hand. 
Possibly, but whether the young men of Europe are for 
Christ or against him, the Bishop is correct in assuming 
their complete indifference to his Church. Is that 
surprising? Five years ago Christian Society wrote the law 
of the Jungle in its heart, and bound the words of Jesus 
t» its forehead. Now, it appears, the wolf’s den lacks a 
little of the peace and security of the sheepfold. So the 
skepherds, testifying their concern, babble of 
“Raymond” and prophylactics. Might they not also 
have spoken a little of the blockade? One would have 
thought that there, even a Church of Laodicea, coming 
late on the scene of cruelty and confusion, might have 
wrought a little good. 


I pur together the following extracts from the 
official report of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
U.S. Senate of Mr. Bullitt’s evidence concerning his 
mission to Russia. 


(a) Mr. Butuirr on Mr. Liroyp GEorGE :— 


Senator Knox. Mr. Bullitt, I want to ask you a 
question. You have told us that you went to Russia 
with instructions from the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Lansing, with a definition of the American policy by 





Mr. House, with the approval of Lloyd-George, who 
approved of your mission, of the purposes for which 
you were being sent. Now, tell us whether or not to 
your knowledge your report and the proposal of the 
Soviet Government was ever formally taken up by the 
Peace Conference and acted on? 

Mr. Butuitr. It was never formally laid before the 
Peace Conference, which I believe met only six times 
during the course of the entire proceedings of what is 
called the Peace Conference. 

Senator Knox. Did not Mr. Lloyd George in a 
speech to Parliament assert that he had never received 
the proposal with which you returned from Russia? 
Have you a copy of his speech? 

Mr. Buruirr. About a week after I had handed to 
Mr. Lloyd George the official proposal, with my own 
hands, in the presence of three other persons, he made 
a speech before the British Parliament, and gave the 
British people to understand that he knew nothing 
whatever about any such proposition. It was a most 
egregious case of misleading the public, perhaps the 
boldest that I have ever known in my life. On the 
occasion of that statement of Mr. Lloyd George, I wrote 
the President. I clipped his statement from a news- 
paper and sent it to the President, and I asked the 
President to inform me whether the statement of 
Mr. Lloyd George was true or untrue. He was unable 
to answer, inasmuch as he would have had to reply on 
paper that Mr. Lloyd George had made an untrue 
statement. So flagrant was this that various members 
of the British Mission called on me at the Crillon, a 
day or so later, and apologized for the Prime Minister's 
action in the case. 


(6) Mr. Grorce on Mr. Buuuitt :— 

Mr. Ciynes. Before the right hon. gentleman 
comes to the next subject, can he make any statement 
on the approaches or representations alleged to have 
been made to his Government by persons acting on 
behalf of such government as there is in Central 
Russia? 

Mr. Lioyp Georce. We have had no approaches 
at all except what have appeared in the papers. 

Mr. Crynes. I ask the question because it has 
been repeatedly alleged. 

Mr. Lioyp Grorce. We have had no approaches 
at all. Constantly there are men coming and going 
to Russia of all nationalities, and they always come 
back with their tales of Russia. But we have made no 
approach of any sort. 

I have only heard reports of others having proposals 
which they assume have come from authentic quarters, 
but these have never been put before the Peace Con- 
ference by any member, and therefore we have not 
considered them. 

I think I know what my hon. friend refers to. 
There was some suggestion that a young American had 
come back from Russia with a communication. It is 
not for me to judge the value of this communication, 
but if the President of the United States had attached 
any value to it he would have brought it before the 
Conference, and he certainly did not. 


Since the great Salvini, I recall nothing so fine in 
classical drama as Mr. Moscovitch’s Shylock. Irving’s 
Shylock was pleasing work, literary in conception and 
charming to the eye, but essentially unconvincing. Mr. 
Moscovitch’s conception is something much more terrific. 
Those who want thrills can get them by watching the 
actor as he rolls up his sleeves for the slaughter, and 
sharpens his knife as a preliminary to digging it into 
Antonio’s entrails. But all that is incidental. What 
Mr. Moscovitch is showing is a vision of hate—race- 
hatred, religion-hatred, man-hatred. Much the same 
picture can be seen in any newspaper account 
of Europe day by day. There the reflection is 
of the hatred of Christian for Christian. 
Shakespeare, grossly flattering the Medieval Christian, 
made a famous study of the hatred of one of 
the thousands of Jews whom his insults had envenomed. 
But all hatreds are more or less alike; and the art of 
Mr. Moscovitch makes us feel not only the odiousness of 
Shylock but the vileness of all hate—the hate of 
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Christian for Jew no less than the hate of Jew for 
Christian. Let me add that it is a work of perfect 
artistic finish, no less than profound moral attraction. 


I sHovutp have been interested in the new literary 
monthly if the coming editor had not given me a satiating 
taste of his quality as a journalist and a critic in the 
shape of the outrage on Mr. Shaw which he has perpe- 
trated in the columns of ‘‘ Land and Water.’’ I suppose 
I have seen and forgotten greater follies in critical writing 
than this performance. But I can’t recall anything 
quite so revolting. It does not, of course, matter what 
Mr. Squire thinks of Bernard Shaw. But if 
Mr. Squire had known anything to the purpose 
of the conduct of criticism during the last twenty 
years, he would have known that Mr. Shaw’s life-long 
battle for ideas has been carried on without a single 
personal insult ; and that even if he has the mind to be 
Mr. Shaw’s master in any department of literary thought 
or expression, he would be wise to sit humbly at his feet, 
a grateful and admiring pupil, in this. That is all one 
wants to say about Mr. Squire; and all, I imagine, that 
most lovers of letters want to say or think about him so 
long as his article in ‘‘ Land and Water’’ remains 
unrepented and unapologized for. 


More holiday moods :— 


What have I lived for? For God? No. For 
others? No. For ideas? A little. But more for 
amusement. 


It is useful now and then to say frankly to yourself, 


‘‘T am unhappy,’’ for then cheerfulness begins at once 
to break in. 


Am I real? Just real enough to give to sea and 
sand their color. 

The people in the hotel are worthy folk, I imagine, 
and yet, I fancy, there is not one with whom I would 
willingly spend a day, or who, if I tried to express a 
hundredth part of what is in my mind and soul, would 
not think me mad or drunk. 


Rarely have I ever said what I wished to say. 
Why? Because I have tried to say what I thought was 
useful to others, instead of aiming directly at self- 
expression, the self-satisfaction which comes of the 
unreserved delivery of one’s thought. 


The Happy Land—The Land of Somewhere Else. 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Wetters. 


THE EXTINCTION OF SOUL. 


“THESE soldiers were once men,”’ said a little boy to his 
father, who had taken him to witness the splendors of 
a review. Carlyle quotes the saying, so that it is probably 
about a century old, but the meaning of it has been the 
same in every age, and it has always been true. The 
whole object of Army training is to convert men into 
something different—to convert men into soldiers—and 
only in so far as this conversion is complete is an army 
excellent. Everyone who has served with armies in any 
country knows it. Only by the suppression or expulsion 
of self—of personality, of everything that makes the 
individual man—can a fighting army be formed. One 
requires a deal of self-suppression pour se faire tuer 
(to use Napoleon’s phrase), and very many men require 
almost as much pour tuer les autres. In all militarist 
States, from Sparta down to the Germany of the last 





ninety years, one sees the inevitable result of army train- 
ing—the submission to authority, the loss of initiative, 
the extinction of great personality. All those disasters 
spring from an ingrained habit of obedience—that most 
dangerous of all the virtues. The Prayer Book tells of 
a service which is perfect freedom, and where service is 
inspired by personal affection, absolute confidence, and 
reasoned co-operation, such freedom may exist, But that 
is not the kind of obedience on which armies are built. 

It is impossible to know what army life really is, or 
what army discipline really means, unless one has passed 
through the ranks; not merely as a cadet or as a gentle- 
man aiming at a commission, but as an ordinary private, 
whether volunteer or conscript. Few civilians quite 
realize how impassable is the gulf that separates the 
officer from the private in an Army like ours. So wide 
is the separation that even the best, most sympathetic, 
and least snobbish of officers knows hardly anything about 
the real life or feelings, opinions, and language of the 
men under his command. When an officer departs, the 
habits, aspect, and speech of the men change as rapidly 
and as completely as among an old-fashioned dinner- 
party when the ladies “withdrew.’’ The instinctive 
restraint in the presence of an officer is as extraordinary 
and complete as restraint from coarse language used to 
be in well-bred society when “ the ladies ’’ were present. 
A good officer knows which men are “ smart’ and which 
are not. He may hear a thing or two when “ crimes ”’ 
are tried, or when he goes round asking, “ Any com- 
plaints?”’ But what does he know of “ the inner man ”’ 
(if indeed an inner man is left!)? What does he know of 
his sergeants? What does any officer know of that 
tremendous figure, the R.S.M.? 

All the more welcome is “ A Private in the Guards,”’ 
the recent volume by Mr. Stephen Graham (Macmillan). 
We all know Mr. Graham’s writings on Russia. In their 
author we have long recognized a sensitive, artistic, and 
unusual mind, capable of religious, or at least of 
picturesque, enthusiasm, with perhaps a tendency to 
mysticism and to picturesque “ reaction ’’ ; a master also 
of a style exactly corresponding to the mind, as all good 
style must. One has seen him even during the war— 
sallow, thoughtful, long-haired, of striking appearance, 
the very type of an interesting and meditative Russian 
“ intellectual.’’ No human being, except a dwarf, could 
be imagined less like the typical private in the Guards. 
Yet he served as a Private in the Guards (apparently in 
the Scots Guards) for the last eighteen months or so in 
the war, and here he tells the history of that period of 
his life, so different from any period of his past, The 
very difference gives the book its value. It is the 
unaccustomed eye that penetrates into the truth of 
things ; the sensitive mind that feels the inward reality ; 
the idealist temperament that can judge of practical 
absurdities ; and the master of language that can say what 
he thinks. 

In the “ Manchester Guardian ’’ lately one read of 
Mr. Philip Gibbs that both his instinct and his reason 
were strongly opposed to war, whereas another writer’s 
instinct was all for war, but his reason was against it. 
We should say that Mr. Graham’s instinct was all against 
war, but his reason was much engaged in making out a 
goud case for it. Not even that writer whose instinct is 
supposed to be for war could feel a more passionate 
admiiation for the rank and file of our Army than Mr. 
Graham, or could recognize more fully all the attractive 
and ennobling sides of military life. Perhaps that writer 
wouid hardly even go so far as Mr. Graham, who, in his 
semi-mystical manner, tries to identify the behavior of 
the chosen spirits among the men (and among the officers 
too) with Christianity. Writing of some soldiers who 
from the first had a greater sense of the honor of their 
regiment, the Army, and the nation than others, he says 
in his concluding page :— 

“ They gave a positive aspect to the whole, a ground 
of hope on which a new Army, a new Nation, and a new 
Humanity could be built. Their life was sometimes 
praised as Camaraderie, the sense of Comradeship ; 
sometimes as devotion to Duty ; sometimes as Valor. It 
was most truly Christianity ; for does not Christianity 
mean the suffering of the One that All may have more 
life, the bread and wine of the New Testament which 
makes us all one hody and one spirit? It was most 
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commonly called nothing at all, and passed unnoticed. 

But it is the Esprit de Corps, the honor and the spirit of 

the whole—which at its highest and best and widest anid 

profoundest becomes Saint Esprit.” 

The passage is, perhaps, rather too much like his own 
religiously bellicose outpourings to be recommended to 
the Bishop of London, but we would heartily recommend 
to him the rest of the book. It would open his eyes. It 
would open the eyes of everyone who pours out the 
fashionable cant over the joys and virtues and splendcrs 
of a private soldier’s life. Here they would see the 
brutalizing effects of all army systems disclosed from 
within—the infection of foul language (so easily caught, 
as everyone who has lived with armies knows): the 
acceptance of promiscuous sexuality as the natural thing, 
and indeed as a medical necessity ; the general prevalence 
of drink, lying, and theft; the cultiyation of brutality, 
so that the officers who encourage the murder of prisoners 
are praised :— 

“The real driving power lay in brutal thought and word 

and act. The open sesame of the Army was the charac- 

teristic of brutality, and I noticed that men who were 
not in themselves brutal cultivated brutality to get the 

Army tone.” 

“The Army,’’ Mr. Graham writes in another place, 

“(and probably not only our own, but every other Army) 

has a virus of its own. As an institution it is saturated 
with a disease which it communicates in greater or less 
degree to all who come into it.” 

How hopeless, then, as he truly remarks, is the 
position of 2n Army Chaplain who retains any belief, 
not merely in Christ’s teaching, but in the ordinary 
decencies of life! Unless he simply limits himself to the 
Church Parades (which the men detest except for the 
hymn-singing) and to the funeral services, what is left 
for the “sky-pilot ’’ to do? 

‘The chaplains could not preach the Sermon on the 

Mount because they thought loving your enemies contrary 
to the spirit of the war. They could not inveigh against 
lust because the medical officer was of opinion that 
Nature’s needs must be satisfied. They could not attack 
bad language because it was accepted as manly. They 
could not attack drunkenness because it was the men’s 
relaxation and a good drinker was considered a good 
fighter. What was there for a poor padre to say to the 
men ?”’ 

No wonder the sermon of one popular chaplain 
ended with the words, “ The service of Cesar is the service 
of God.”’ It is a text that ought to be inscribed over the 
portal of every War Office on earth. But, after all, the 
very worst result of that service is the loss of personality. 
Moltke used to say that in former times the soldier was 
drilled, now he must be educated. Some years ago there 
was a good deal of talk about encouraging initiative 
among the men, But during the late war it all came to 
nothing. Drill was maintained and discipline intensified. 

The whole purpose of drill and discipline is to 
exterminate personality, to obliterate distinction, to 
create a habit of unreasoning obedience. The object is 
to produce a soldier who may say, “ Mine not to make 
reply ; Mine not to reason why.’’ The object is accom- 
plished by bullying and filthy abuse—‘ imprecatory 
addresses on adultery, the birth of Jesus, the sins of 
Sodom, and what not.’’ It is accomplished by pitiless 
mockery, yelling, unjust accusations, and irksome 
penalties. On the field there is the death penalty besides, 
and the account of one of those appalling cases called 
“shot at dawn ’’ is a terribly true episode in the book. 
But, as Mr. Graham says, it is chiefly the constant 
humiliation and the use of indecent phrases that take 
down the recruit’s pride, and reduce him to a condition 
when he will obey any command :— 


“It is impossible not to think less of yourself when 
a sergeant has bawled before a whole squad, ‘ Well, I 
think you're about the ugliest thing ever dropped from a 
woman,’ or, ‘ Are you married? Fancy a decent woman 
having children by a man like you!’” 

That is the method of turning out soldiers in the 
barracks which Mr. Graham cal!s “ Little Sparta.’ It 
is entirely successful. The Foot Guards are always just 
a bit better at drill and on the field than the Line 
regiments. The writer has a personal preference for the 
Coldstream Guards, perhaps because he was most 





intimately associated with them at one time, and learnt 
to marvel at the manner and success of their drill. But 
wherever the tradition of the Old Army is carried on 
(that is to say, in nearly every battalion of the present 
Army), the method is much the same, and the success 
nearly equal. The desired result is obtained. Personality 
is obliterated. In his account of the training in the New 
Army during the war, Mr. Graham writes :-— 


“Fear and punishment were still in control and 
seemed to be the supreme appeal for the establishment 
of absolute obedience. The prison wall shed its baleful 
shadow on the young soul. The evil of institutionalism 
was the evil of the Army, and whole regiments had the 
blank faces of institute children, whole regiments were 
stunted, were dried up, were in corporeal decay solely 
owing to no spirit, or little spirit, or a wrong conception 
of what discipline should rest upon.” 

In war this absolute obedience has always been 
essential, Perhaps its necessity even increases as war 
becomes more and more mechanical. In peace the evil 
results are very obvious. After two years in the Army, 
the habit of implicit obedience will certainly weaken, and 
in many cases destroy, the soul. The mills of the Army 
grind fast, but also exceedingly small. Where, as in 
modern Europe, conscription has been almost universal, 
the evil is spread throughout all peoples. Instead of 
originality, the system gives us a type. Instead of per- 
sonality, it gives us a herd. There is no escaping from 
it. An army is either rotten or it is too strong for 
personality. As Mr. Graham writes, “ Not only our 
bodies but our souls are in uniform and cannot get out of 
it. And it will take longer eventually to demobilize the 
souls than the bodies.” Do we not already see the 
extreme difficulty of demobilizing the soul? Our 
authorities may not yet be entirely Prussian, but our 
submission to them is German at the least. The habit of 
obedience has entered into our souls, and it is no wonder 
that our governors long to keep it there by perpetual 
conscription. They hope we may reach the German ideal 
in time. In a German text-book on army training one 
may read, “ The military chaplain regulates the care of 
the souls; the chief horse-doctor the veterinary require- 
ments of a regiment.’’ Souls under discipline and horses 
under a “ vet.’ run very close together, Our souls are 
growing very like the horses. Else why do we continue 
to submit to petty swarms of bureaucrats? Why do we 
allow ourselves still to be deprived of the ancestral 
liberties filched from us in the war? Or why, as simple 
instances, do we suffer the Government to employ a 
political police and provocative agents on the model of 
the old Tsardom? Why do we endure the absurd 
nuisance of the passport system in time of peace? Ts it 
only that the bureaucrats may stick to their jobs? Or is 
it that discipline has destroyed the spirit of a nation 
which Burke described as ‘‘ this fierce people? ’’ 


THE CITY OF BIRDS. 


THERE is only one medieval town in England and it is, 
of course, in the West. It is medieval not because of 
historical or archeological reasons, but because it is a 
town in the country, gently lowered down, all ready- 
made, into a cup of the wooded hills and there left. It 
is an island of stone washed by the green seas, thrusting 
out capes and promontories so little a distance from 
home that five minutes’ travelling from the market- 
place to any point of the compass takes one right out to 
sea. The town is true to itself, the country to itself, 
and the neighborliness of both is nowhere broken by the 
mongrel suburb, which, being neither town nor country, 
is false to both. There is no other town in England 
(with the possible exception of Bath) where this clear- 
cut distinction, this Diireresque feeling can be properly 
savored. The town, apart from its cathedral, the great 
stone jewel in its casket, is like an old religious poem— 
matter-of-fact and mystical, precise and romantic. It is 
a ‘‘ thing that you may touch and see,’’ yet not of this 
world. 

In it and all about it live the birds, as they will 
live about a farm-house in far greater numbers and 
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variety than in the open country, waiting for the truce 
that never comes. In no other part of England, whether 
pasture, salting, heath or woodland, have I seen the birds 
so abundant, confident and varied, as in the streets, the 
cathedral precincts and the pastoral borders of this 
changeling town. In a large, old, walled garden, 
surrounded by a moat-——-which forms an annexe to the 
cathedral buildings—redstart, blackcap, garden warbler, 
willow-wren, chiff-chaff, wren, robin, spotted flycatcher, 
tree-creeper, greenfinch and chaffinch all nested, while 
just outside, the grey wagtail, the pearl-grey and sulphur- 
yellow Ariel of the moorland stream, successfully hatched 
and reared a party of young. They were not the only 
lovers of the wilderness who made the town a residence 
or a guest-house. One autumn afternoon, a little colony 
of half-a-dozen sandpipers delayed their migration on 
the moat before passing onwards. Sandpipers are rare 
enough anywhere in the south; in southern towns they 
must be nearly legendary. They flew about the moat 
like miniature mallards, though so much speedier and 
more versatile upon their sharply pointed wings. Occa- 
sionally they would turn like a swallow and expose the 
pure, conspicuous white of the underparts, uttering all 
the time in concert their high, clear, musical, triple 
whistle. Their gay visitation was made in the king- 
fisher’s estate, and he, I believe, breeds regularly within 
three minutes’ walk of the market-place. I often used 
to see him speeding straight as an arrow along the middle 
of the moat, the azure of the back brighter than the 
fourteenth-century glass I had been looking at in the 
north transept of the cathedral. Sometimes this Hylas 
of the moat would perch on a bush over the water with 
the sun riding on his back, when he would remain quite 
motionless, a jewelled figure of oriental tapestry, but in 
the spirit of life rivalling the fine colors of the paint box. 

Autumn, indeed, is almost as good a time as spring 





to potter about this favored town. The saints | 
stand at peace in their arcades along the noble west front | 


of the cathedral, and the birds, what with abundance of 
food, the sorrows of winter and migration ahead and 
the toilsome responsibilities of parenthood behind, go 
about their business in a light-hearted, pleasuring spirit, 
in which the necessities of life play a smiling part. 
Their losses are forgotten, nor yet is there any fading in 


the attentions of lovers to one another, even though the | 
social, the packing instinct begins to drive a wedge into | 


domestic individualism. In the middle of September 


pied wagtails were collecting on the green before the . 


west front of the cathedral, as they were in the cloister- 


catchers. These wagtails had acclimatized themselves to 


the atmosphere of a building almost as perfectly as the | 


“ecclesiastical daws.’’ They darted among the gables, 
turrets, buttresses, and parapets of the cathedral, 
hovering, perhaps, before some fine tracery of foliage 
like humming birds above a forest orchid. Then away 
they would go over a wall and under a cornice with that 
whirligig, convulsive movement of body and tail, which 
throws out flashes of black, grey, and white. Swallows 
and martins were assembling in hundreds, keeping more 
or less separate, the moth-like martins preferring the 
neighborhood of the water, the swallows sweeping the 
lawns and greens an inch from the ground, occasionally 
disturbing the wagtails and looking from above like 
enormous purple flies. Then, obeying some secret 
message (thought transference is unquestionable among 
birds), they would rise in a body and scatter all over the 
irregular contours of the grey stone, like butterflies about 
the flowers, It was fine to wander round the buildings 
grouped into that exquisite proportion of line, space, and 
mass which gives the cathedral its supremacy above all 
others and which even the restorers’ ugly, thin, bluish 
shafts adorning the west front like gutter pipes, can 
hardly mar—and watch the wild, giddy flights of the 





her one in spirit with the vandals who cast down the 
statues in the first tier of the west front. 

But the unique fascination of the town are its daws 
and rooks. The former, known as the “ Bishop’s Jacks,” 
to distinguish them from the “ Ebor Jacks,’’ which breed 
two miles away in the Mendips, are at their best in autumn 
in the early morning and evening, when the day’s busi- 
ness in the fields is over or before them and the recreations 
of leisure are in full swing. In the evening, they straggle 
homewards ‘‘ in scramble-sort’’ with the rooks (with 
whom they feed and thus save themselves from exter- 
mination), the deep, calm, regular bass of the latter 
contrasted delightfully with the ringing staccato and 
sprightly pitch of the daws, volleyed crisply from one 
angle of the stone to another. It speaks volumes for the 
high development of the corvine intelligence that crow, 
daw, pie, and jay have kept a place in the sun, in spite 
not only of the stupid malignity of the human species 
which tries so hard to extirpate them, but of their own 
conspicuous plumage, large size and buoyant, irrepres- 
sible temperaments which expose them to the bullet. 
But the daws are the most boyish and impish and happy- 
go-lucky and mirthful of them all. The daws, too, 
have a special game of their own—a pair of them 
pursuing a third with shrill, metallic cries. The quarry 
takes refuge in a hole or cranny and the hunters then 
perch above it, craning their necks over it, their 
sorcerers’ eyes alive with gleeful cunning. Then the 
hideling daw cautiously stretches out a neck and 
suddenly makes a bolt for it, the others scrambling off 
their perches and taking up the chase again in full cry. 

So many rookeries about the town (one is right 
inside it) help to make one forget that the 
traditional sentiment in favor of the rook is 
weakening and that our children will, perhaps, 
have to do without those loud voices and com- 
munities of black figures which lend so much both to the 
English landscape and associations of the past. I used 
to watch them feeding on a large field adjoining the 
town, and it was interesting to see the social blending 
with the sexual instinct. There they were stalking or 
idling about or sunning themselves with bodies prone to 
the ground, wings unfurled and backs and necks out- 
stretched upon the ground. But though the first mists 
were already throwing grey scarves over the cathedral 
towers, they were still making love—some of them 
standing shoulder to shoulder with their heads towards 
one another and mandibles interlocked ; others bowing to 
their partners with bills buried in the grass, tails 


‘ | expanded and lower parts raised high in the air; others 
garth, the tombstones of which were perches for the fly- | 


gravely perambulating round and round their mates, 
It was not so much courtship as somewhat sugary 
marital bliss. 

Somehow I was always having adventures on the 
outskirts of this blessed little town. Now it would be 
a nuthatch flying out from an oak, tweaking off an acorn, 
carrying it to a branch, rivetting it into some crevice, 
and then hammer away, swinging the whole body to the 
blow. The birds were very blithe and active in this 
warm and windless autumn, and one would constantly 
blunder into a bubbling centre of life in a glade or in 
some broad pathway in the woods. Then to and fro 
ran little contented exclamations and broken bursts of 


| song and flying shapes darting across the open space or 


rustling like wind-blown leaves among the foliage. 


| Suddenly all is still: the breeze of warm and vibrant life 
_ dies away. Once, walking on the uplands, a quarter of a 


mile from the town (where wheatears still lingered, in 


, Spite of the season), I caught sight of seven thrush-like 


swallows, the daws, the wagtails, and the starlings about: | 


them. Impressions are so contrasted and harmonious 

volume and delicacy, intensity and repose, solemnity and 
dashing speed side hy side, art and nature united in 
religion. Therefore, when I saw a woman in the nave 
with a pair of tern’s wings in her hat, I was right to see 


figures feeding in the grass. They were taking long 
ungainly hops, then standing stock still and driving the 
bill down upon the ground in quick succession. Or they 
would .perch vertically on the posts of a barbed wire 
fence, half of the body above the posts, half below, and 
sharply silhouetted against the sky. Tip the body up 
and there was your thrush. But that green body, that 
short, stiff tail, that black face, scarlet crown, and 
yellow rump, joyfully confirmed a little theory that 
the green woodpecker is passing through a transitional 
stage from a tree- to a ground-feeding species. . 

One moony night I walked out to where the tower 
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of the cathedral rose out of the night, its stone 
diaphanous and dim, like the substance of some rare and 
scaive earthly thought. The cygnets slept on the moat, 
a thickening of the diffused and ghostly light, shapes of 
mother-of-pearl from which at times rose gestures of 
expanded wing and curving neck uplifted and then sink- 
ing back upon the water. Only fantasy was real, and the 
silence was crowded with vanished scenes and dead faces. 
Suddenly there burst upon this religious calm a torrent 
of such unholy shrieks that for the moment I grasped 
the tree under which I stood in terror. There, three 
yards above my head, was a white owl screaming at me 
like the damned. Then, as I shambled off, I realized 
a common opinion of the wild, non-human world about 
the higher primates who rule it. 


H. J. M. 





The Hrama. 





MR. MOSCOVITCH’S SHYLOCK. 


PRopaBLy no acting could ever make “‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,’’ as a play, acceptable to the modern, scrutiniz- 
ing spirit. The fact that it is founded upon two separate 
stories—those of the bond and the caskets—would be 
enough to account for our dissatisfaction with it; but 
there are other elements which also tell against its success 
upon the modern stage. All the casket scenes, for 
example, are verbose and uninteresting; Bassanio and 
his friends (with the exception of the ubiquitous and 
overpoweringly impertinent Gratiano) are colorless; and 
the general intrigue is so spasmodic as to start a dozen 
hares in the course of the evening without ever producing 
a sense in the spectator that they contribute to the 
general scheme of the play. 

Mr. Fagan has done some joinery for the new pro- 
duction at the Court Theatre. He has neatly rearranged 
some of the scenes, has omitted fragments, has restored 
one or two portions which are welcomely present, and he 
has, very much to our pleasure and relief, departed from 
some traditional buffoonery in the parts relating to the 
Gobbos. On the whole, the play is therefore seen to 
advantage in a series of short scenes diversified very 
much as they are diversified in the printed book. One is 
grateful for the scene between Jessica, Lorenzo, and 
Launcelot, which, slightly curtailed, is given before 
Portia’s departure for Venice. One is positively thankful 
for the general absence of pretentiousness and glitter. 
Furthermore, Mr. Fagan, besides making the text 
peculiar and workmanlike, and keeping the whole thing 
within the bounds of moderation, has designed the 
scenery. Whatever we may think of this scenery artistic- 
ally, we must realize that it has been planned with such 
skill and such knowledge of the technical difficulties of 
the theatre that almost the whole of the play is given in 
the course of the evening, a feat which could only have 
been accomplished by means of the severe simplification 
which has been described. 

Apart from these details the greater part of our 
enjoyment of the production lies in Mr. Moscovitch’s 
performance of Shylock. Miss Mary Grey, as Portia, is 
something less than the exuberant, witty creature whom 
Shakespeare drew, vivaciously and perceptively limning 
her suitors and conceiving so bold a plan to save her 
husband’s friend from death. She has intelligence, but 
she wants lightness. We miss the charm of a Portia 
bubbling with spirits, and the strong contrast between 
her early liveliness and the gravity of her port when the 
need for courage becomes apparent. Of tle women 
characters, Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, as Jessica, was thus 
the best. She was beautiful and expressive, and only an 
occasional modernness (as in the speech to Lorenzo, 
“Nay, but ask my opinion too of that’’) jarred upon 
the ear. 

For the first time I saw a Shylock who was a human 
being. Mr. Moscovitch has occasionally a slight tendency 





to heaviness or over-emotionalism ; but his performance 
was thrillingly interesting. In the scene with Tubal he 
was magnificent. The savage, vehement changes from 
rage to joy were given such value that the audience was 
held really breathless. Shylock’s hatred of Antonio, his 
greed, and in especial his racial animosity, had here a 
theatrical value which I do not remember ever before to 
have seen exemplified. Mr. Moscovitch in this scene 
acted everybody else off the stage, and seemed to make 
the play entirely credible. The whole thing was superb. 
But his acting all through was the result of a quite 
genuine personal conception of the part of Shylock—not 
a traditional rendering, or a shallow assimilation or 
improvization of traits ; but a conception of the character 
as that of a man monstrous only in his paroxysms and 
in his opportunity for doing the evil that lies to his hand. 
In the scene, for instance, in which Shylock first disdains 
the interest which he might have claimed from Antonio 
and then—“ in merry jest ’’—offers the forfeiture of a 
pound of flesh if the debt be not discharged, Shylock 
was made the believable proposer of such a bargain, It 
was indeed a “ merry jest,’’ in the sense that Shylock did 
not presuppose the forfeiture of the bond; but it was a 
jest in which savagery and hatred and bitter resentment 
were implicit. Similarly, in the trial scene, when Shylock 
knew the worst that should befall him, when Antonio 
had characteristically grasped his advantage and 
improvized an act of magnanimity to his enemy, the 
gasping, animalish hatred with which Shylock, broken 
and fainting, turned upon his foe, was saved from melo- 
drama by its convincingness and its power. One had no 
sense of it as a final “exit,” as a thing planned and 
bespoken as the actor’s right. It was the sudden flaming 
of hatred from the wreckage of despair. Above all, was 
one’s realization that Jessica’s flight was the crisis which 
brought Shylock’s desire for revenge to its sudden mad- 
ness. Love there may not have been in this Shylock ; but 
horror of the betrayal of his jealous trust, and bitter 
animosity to Lorenzo, spreading to all who were of 
Lorenzo’s creed and party, were most vividly portrayed. 
This was the content of the scene with Tubal. It was 
not alone hatred of Antonio that grew then to a pitch of 
frenzy ; but hatred of Antonio as the representative of 
his race, and exulting, unmeasured hatred of him as a 
potential victim. Upon Antonio the suppressed injuries 
of years were lavished, but only with this passionate 
vengefulness when Shylock realized the loss of his 
daughter and his ducats. It became then a lustful and 
disgusting obsession. 

Everything helped Mr. Moscovitch’s display. He 
dominated the stage; in the small theatre his vocal and 
facial variation was easily appreciated ; the simplicity of 
the setting and grouping threw his performance into 
relief. But nothing would have availed if it had not been 
that he brought to his conception of the part an excep- 
tional knowledge of humanity and a conviction that 
Shylock was something more than the extortionate usurer 
and malignant bond-maker of conventional acting. The 
passage of his moods was not more remarkable and 
convincing than their strength. His was not a laughable 
Shylock, or a pitiable one; but a brutal human creature 
at war with the world that was not of his race and faith. 
As such, Shylock was consummately rendered. I do not 
see how in the theatre, at least, his nature could have 
been made more human or more impressive. 


Frank SwINNERTON. 





Detters to the Editor. 


THE TRIUMPH OF PROHIBITION. 

Srr,—May I thank you for your admirable article of 
July 26th on Prohibition in America? 

We have long admired Tue Nation for its courageous 
Liberalism, its advocacy of Free Trade and internationalism, 
and may I say in this connection its Cobdenism, as I am 
reminded that the Anti-Saloon League was suggested to its 
founder by the story of Cobden’s League, and that, if my 
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memory serves me correctly, Cobden, like Bright, was a 
great admirer and imitator of American total abstinence. 
Whether Cobden expressed himself about prohibition I do 
not remember, but I think it is only a step, likely to be 
forced by practical experience, from a community whose 
ideal is total abstinence to one whose legislative counter- 
part of total abstinence is prohibition. For prohibition is 
not a question of individual hygiene, but a social question. 
Given the nature of alcohol as a narcotic poison its free sale 
(pushed by all the arts of big business) inevitably brings 
upon the population a considerable percentage of disease. 
It therefore becomes highly desirable that total abstinence 
be made easy for all by reducing accessibility to a minimum. 

In addition to what you rightly say about compensa- 
tion, you probably know that the U.S. Supreme Court many 
years ago decided that there exists no inherent right to sell 
alcoholic beverages, basing its attitude, which it has con- 
sistently held ever since, upon the exceptional nature of the 
liquor traffic as an obvious danger to the community. 

You point correctly to the bad odor of the saloon as a 
reason for rejecting what you, as we think fallaciously, call 
the “sensible compromise of retaining the lighter beers.” 
But that is neither the only nor indeed the main reason. 
Experience shows that men drink, as they say here, “‘to be 
lit up” or “for the kick ’’—in plain English for the drug 
effect of alcohol. If one glass of light beer fails to give the 
“kick” they go on drinking till they get it. Bavaria, with 
its mass drinking of light beer, is as alcoholized as Den- 
mark, which drinks spirits. The U.S. Internal Revenue 
Commissioner shows that the per capita consumption of 
alcohol by beer drinkers in 1914 was 40 per cent. greater 
than that of whisky drinkers. Leading German medical 
men oppose light beer, not only as an intoxicant, but also 
for other special disease-making qualities. By the way, our 
national consumption, though regrettably, was hardly, com- 
paratively speaking, “extremely” high. The figures in 
terms of pure alcohol (1906-10) are:—France, 22.93 litres ; 
Italy, 17.29; Great Britain, 9.67; Germany, 7.47; United 
States, 6.89. 

I think you have penetrated to the very heart of the 
matter when you say, “ produce your proof of a slide to race- 
degeneracy’ and the Americans will “ treat the drink ques- 
tion as the Anti-Saloon League treats it.”’ 

I agree with you that the proof that a nation of one 
hundred million people can do without alcohol is not com- 
plete. We do not expect prohibition to give us cure, but 
our experience with State prohibition convinces us that it 
will give us vast improvement. 

As to “shy corners,” “queer solaces,” secret drinking, 
and ‘‘ vile and even murderous substitutes,’’ we feel that 
these apply mainly to confirmed alcoholics, and that the new 
régime will probably leave many such to their, perhaps 
speedier, fate, but that the chances of young men becoming 
alcoholics by resort to a drug in unfashionable, unattractive, 
illegal forms and surroundings will be greatly lessened. 
Indeed I found in Richmond, after a year of prohibition, 
no increase in the use of drugs. Richmond, too, offers 
interesting data as to the alleged inapplicability of prohibi- 
tion to the greater cities—there was, as the secretary of the 
Associated Charities said, “betterment all along the line.” 
I daresay you have seen the survey of Detroit recently made 
by Mr. Wilson, Howard Medallist of the Royal Statistical 
Society of Great Britain and Editor of the “ Alliance News.” 
“With a population,” he says, “ which has doubled in less 
than ten years, and now numbers nearly 1,000,000 persons, 
of whom 45 per cent. were foreign-born; with a population 
which in 1918 rejected State-wide prohibition by 9,000 
majority and in April, 1919, supported the proposal to admit 
beer and wine by 35,000 majority ; with an extremely “ wet” 
State (Ohio) within easy distance; with a judiciary which 
is unsympathetic to stringent law enforcement; and with an 
annual wages bill of over £50,000,000, it might have 
naturally been assumed that the chances for the success of 
prohibition would be very remote.’ In spite of these and 
other handicaps Mr. Wilson finds that “a great incubus has 
been lifted from the city.”” I note a few of his items illus- 
trating the difference between the wet year ending April 30th, 
1918, and the year ending April 30th, 1919, during which the 





manufacture and sale of intoxicants were forbidden by the 
State law :— 


Wet. Dry. Decrease. 


a 
Total arrests for crime apart ” 
from those for liquor selling 

and for offences against U.S. 

Military Service Acts ... .. 59,0380 26,812 54 
Murder es — as oe 138 78 43 
Assaults es a oy -- 2,666 994 40 
Burglaries... ee ss es 390 253 25 
Prostitution es ose aes 1, 559 70 
Drunks Ses ia ses ..- 16,302 4,032 75 
Alcoholism (deaths) ee 107 19 82 
Admission to Wayne County 

Infirmary—men ... a .. 2,484 1,007 59 
Families helped with provisions 

and boots ... eae ne ... 12,074 9,157 25 
M’Gregor Institute — Destitute 

men es 22,893 8,251 64 


The Medical Officer of Health says the death-rate of 
the city during the first “dry ”’ year was the lowest on 
record—if allowance is made for the special mortality due 
to the fierce influenza epidemic. “Inquiries in the most 
well-informed business circles in Detroit elicit a unanimous 
verdict in favor of the economic value of the step that has 
been taken.”” So even handicapped State Prohibition has 
done well by Detroit, and Federal Prohibition ought to do 
much better. While we do not minimize the difficulties of 
enforcement in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, we 
feel that the example of Detroit is very encouraging. 

There is evidently a feeling, conspicuously absent, I 
gladly note, in your article, that the Anti-Saloon League is 
planning an invasion of England. I can only say that at the 
World Prohibition Conventions of the League I heard a 
dominant note of unwillingness to invade, but a great desire 
to help whenever invited to do so. 

I have been carrying on a kind of friendly conversation 
with your article, and hope no undue tone of controversy has 
crept in, for my overwhelming feeling is one of pleasure 
and gratitude that we have found such an open-minded 
generous, sympathetic, and penetrating English critic.— 
Yours, &c., 

Wittiam Tittoy. 
Committee on National Prohibition, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE WITHHOLDING OF RAILWAYMEN’S 
WAGES. 


Sir,—In your issue of the llth you state that the 
Government decided to ‘“ withhold the wages due to the 
strikers,’’ and again you refer to “ the low trick of holding 
back the wages they had earned.’’ Now, whether in face 
of a widespread strike, this action was politic or not is 
not therefore raised by these two statements, it is one of 
law. Were the wages due to the workmen or had they 
forfeited them? As I understand, a breach of contract 
by the abandonment of work forfeits the wages accruing 
during the period from the last completed term of service. 
Ii this is not so you should have asserted that the legality 
of the action of the Government is challenged. If the 
law was on the side of the Government you should not 
charge them with withholding wages due, nor with a low 
trick. 

It is, I think, important that workmen—as well as 
employers—should recognize that the law is above them, 
and neither they nor their supporters should complain of 
injustice or of trickery when they find the law enforced 
against them. 

Had the wages been due legally, there was a prompt 
remedy available in the law courts. We are apt in these 
days of appeal to democracy to consider that in the workman 
but a choleric word which in the employer is rank 
blasphemy. Of course, this has nothing to do with the 
policy either of negotiation and concession or of resolute 
fighting, but do not let us write as though legal obligations 
had no force if applied to workmen.—Yours, &c., 


SHEFFIELD. 
Alderley Park, Chelford, Cheshire. 


[The equity of the matter may best be represented by 
saying that a breach of contract on the part of a workman 
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can be penalized by a forfeiture of wages, but that in a 
strike the workman has not definitely abandoned his em- 
ployment. He has only stopped his work temporarily during 
the settlement of a grievance. In such a case the law might 
uphold the forfeiture of wages. But there is a strong moral 
obligation to pay.—-Epv., Nation. } 


THE RUSSIAN CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

Sin,—At the present moment when a considerable part 
of Russia is reopened for commercial relations with Western 
Europe in general and with Great Britain in particular a 
more exact information of the Russian public as to the. trade 
opportunities in this country and vice versé would be 
extremely desirable. 

Since the private enterprise in Russia has been hit very 
hard, and it is not likely soon to recover, the only reliable 
channels of trade now in existence are represented by the 
Co-operative organizations. In this connection the Joint 
Committee of Russian Co-operative Organizations in London, 
created with the special purpose of promoting trade relations 
between the two countries, cannot fail to interest the busi- 
ness circles of this country. 

Apart from general] organization activities which are now 
being conducted on an ever growing scale, the Committee has 
decided to pay special attention to the periodical information 
service as the most effective means of bringing the two coun- 
tries into closer touch with each other. Accordingly there 
has been started the commercial journal the ‘“‘ Vestnik’’ 
(Messenger) of the Committee edited in Russian. 

We hope you will not refuse to bring this publication 
to the knowledge of your readers, as this journal will un- 
doubtedly render a valuable assistance to all interested in 
the trade and commerce between the two countries.— 
Yours, &c., 

V. N. Potovrsev, Pu.D., Secretary, 
(Joint Committee of Russian 
Co-operative Organizations in London.) 





THE ARMY AND RELIGION. 

Sin,—-Your article on the Report of Dr. Cairns’ Com- 
mittee on the Churches and the War, in the Nation of Sep- 
tember 20th, and the comments of your correspondent 
‘‘Elea’’ in the issue of September 27th, make interesting 
reading on a subject of vital importance to the future. 

Dr. Cairns’ Committee after examining nearly three 
hundred memoranda and the evidence of many hundreds of 
witnesses—men and women of all ranks—seem to have 
reached some astonishing conclusions. 

1. They agree that Christianity has little hold upon 
the majority of the men. 
2. They confess that the Churches are primarily re- 
sponsible for this failure. 
3. They agree that the men have a vague ‘ elemental 
religion.”’ 

Faced with this report the average citizen (whose soul 
lr, Cairns’ Committee really has under examination) will 
want to ask certain urgent question, e.g. : 

Which form of Christianity do the men lack—that of 
the Churches or of Christ ? 

How did the witnesses discover the “ elemental religion ”’ 
of the men? If from the spirit engendered by their real and 
active belief in God and their ‘‘ respect’’ for the character 
that was in the man Jesus, will it not most likely be an 
attempt at something akin to the character they ‘‘ respect,”’ 
something, at least, worth fostering and stimulating ?— 
Yours, &c., 

Henry J. Stone. 

10, Temple Fortune Hill, Hampstead Garden 

Suburb, N.W.4. 


Sin,—In your issue of 27th September, “ Blea’” 
indicates a wave of anti-clericalism as the result of the 
Churches’ failure to perceive that the terms Army and 
Religion are incompatible. Voltaire, the father of anti- 


clericalism in modern Europe, saw clearly in his day the 
failure of the Churches. The following extract from Lord 
Morley’s a 
to-day :— 


Voltaire” seems very pertinent to the problem 





‘‘We can never honor Voltaire too long nor too deeply 
for the vehemence and sincerity of his abhorrence of the 
military spirit. Nowhere do we feel more distinctly that 
he marked the end of the medieval temper, than in his noble 
protests against the glory of bloodshed. The great orators 
of the church to the very last donned the robes of their most 
sumptuous rhetoric, when they were called to consecrate 
the virtues of the victorious soldier. The pages of the Old 
Testament supplied them with a hundred baleful heroes to 
whom they might liken the warrior, and a hundred cruel 
and bloody tropes with which they might decorate the 
funeral oration. So long as the atrocities of the Hebrew 
chiefs and people, their treacheries and slaughters, were 
held sacred and celebrated with unction, it was not likely 
that the voice of the peacemaker could make itself heard. 

“* Voltaire not only held up these demoralizing records 
to the odium they deserve; 4 directly taxed the clergy 
with their failure to discharge the very highest part of their 
duty. Of the five or six thousand sermons of Massillon, he 
asked, are there a couple where you could pick out a word 
or two against the scourge and crime of war? Bourdaloue 
preached against impurity, but what sermon did he ever 
direct against the murder, rapine, brigandage, and universa! 
rage, which desolate the world? ‘ Miserable physicians of 
souls, you declaim for five quarters of an hour against the 
mere pricks of a pin, and say no word on the curse which 
tears us into a thousand pieces! Philosophers and moralists, 
burn your books: so long as the caprice of a handful of men 
will cause the massacring in all loyalty of thousands of our 
brothers, the part of the human race that is devoted to 
heroism will contain all that is most frightful in human 
nature.’—(Dictionnaire Philosophique, s.v. Guerre).’’ 
O.H.E. 


—-Yours «ec., 


GENERAL MANNERHEIM. 

Sin,—The issue of Tue Nation for October 11th con- 
tains some statements on General Mannerheim which it is 
desirable not to leave uncommented upon. 

(1) “He was a general in the Russian army while his 
country was under the heel of Tsardom.”’ 

I have yet to learn that the mere fact of having held a 
commission in the Russian army before March, 1917, is 
sufficient to put you beyond the pale; and I would further- 
more point out that during the period of Finland’s 
struggle with Tsarist Russia, it was a matter of general 
congratulation that a few honorable Finlanders were still 
occupying exalted positions in Russia, since in the event 
of a settlement of the conflict on the lines of the constitu- 
tion then in force, these Finlanders would to both parties 
have been acceptable candidates for the high offices of 
State—the Governor-Generalship, &c. 

(2) ** He was a party to calling the German army into 
Finland.”’ 

Even the bitterest opponents of General Mannerheim in 
Finland have never made this charge; for, as every child 
in Finland knows, General Mannerheim was from the first 
resolutely opposed to the calling in of German aid, and as 
a result of the irreconcilable conflict of opinion between 
him and the pro-German Finnish Government then in 
power resigned his command of the Finnish army in May, 
1918. 

(3) “He was at least responsible for the ‘ White’ 
Terror in Finland which holds the record for massacre in 
these civil wars.”’ 

The accounts of the alleged “ White’’ Terror in Fin- 
land emanate, as a matter of general knowledge, from 
Bolshevik sources. I was not in Finland at the time and 
cannot, therefore, speak from personal experience; but the 
accounts in question have been emphatically denied from 
quarters which are at least as credible witnesses of truth 
as the Bolshevik propagandists. And as to General 
Mannerheim’s personal position it may be mentioned that 
not a single death warrant was ever signed by him during 
the whole of the time he held the command of the Finnish 
army. 

Regard for truth compels me to enter a protest against 
such aspersions as the above being made on one of the 
most chivalrous and generous figures in vontemporary 
history.—Yours, &c., 

TaNncreD BoreEnivs. 

33, Clarges Street, W. 


SIR WILLIAM WATSON’S POEM. 
Siz,—The writer of the review of my poem, “The 
Superhuman Antagonists,” in THe Nation of October 11th, 
is so entirely fair and courteous in his criticisms that you 
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A POLITICIAN ON PELMANISM. 


By SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES, M.P. (SUB-ROSA.) 


Let me begin by making a confession, and it is this—for a long 
tune L had but the vaguest notion as to what was meant by the 
word ‘‘ Pelmanism,”’ though, of course, I had seen it many a 
time in print. And I was coutent to make,-or try to make, jokes 
about it. One day I was doing so when talking to a public man 
of great eminence who is a member of the Government, and he 
asked me if I had ever looked into the system, and examined its 
methods. Naturally enough I had to say ‘‘ No,” and he advised 
me to do so, adding that the system was founded on absolutely 
sound principles, while the lessons were so admirably arranged, 
leading on from one to another, as to form a periect course. 
My distinguished friend is a mam of keen insight and entirely 
independent judgment, so I took his ‘advice, and to-day I can 
say that not only have I discussed the matter with those who 
conduct the Pelman Institute, but, what is of more importance, 
1 have gone through the twelve lessons carefully and 
methodically. 
What | Know. 

So I can speak of that which I know, and J am convinced 
of the enormous helpfulness of this scheme of mental training 
for all sorts and conditions of men. Before I looked into the 
scheme I had imagined that it was merely something to do with 
improving the memory, but I soon found that this was but a 
small part of the system. Of course, what is called a good 
memory is a valuable asset to any man. ‘The seventeenth- 
century Bishop Hall has said, ‘“‘ Memory, the Great Keeper, or 
Master of the Rolls of the Soul, is a power that can make 
amends for the speed of time, in causing time to leave behind 
him those things which else he would so carry away, as if they 
had not been.’”’ And John Locke calls memory ‘‘ the storehouse 
of our ideas,’’ though, perhaps, it woulu be more discriminating 
to say that the mind itself is the storehouse of ideas, and memory 
is the faculty which brings forward or recalls such ideas as 
remain so stored. But Pelmanism is concerned with many 
faculties other than memory. It is a sclieme for making a man 
entirely mentally fit, and what strikes me as one of the most 
valuable features about the course of lessons is the fact that in 
them there is no attempt to cultivate one set of qualities or 
gifts at the expense of others. It is an all-round mental training 
that is aimed at, and that is why it has been found successful 
with all types of men engaged in all sorts of trades, profession, 
work, and enterprise. The Institute does not make public the 
names of its students, but if it did we should have one of the 
most remarkable lists of names ever brought together. There 
are royalties, peers, prelates, sailors, and soldiers, from the 
highest to the lowest rank, business men of every conceivable 
sort, employers at the head of huge concerns, assistants, 
travellers, clerks, laborers, road-sweepers, and scores of others. 


The True Test. 

As I have said, the lessons forming this course of mental 
training must be taken in their right order, and must be all 
taken before anyone is entitled to pass judgment. And the 
system of instruction includes sending in papers, by means of 
which the student’s progress is tested by highly qualified 
exaliners—university men of eminence. Nor is a student 
allowed to pass on to, say, lesson four until he has shown that he 
has mastered the previous lessons. Of course, different parts 
of these lessons will appeal to different men, and I propose to 
mention one or two that impressed me chiefly. The reader may 
possibly think I am joking, but I am not, when I say that 
one of the qualities that the men I mainly mix with lack is 
self-confidence. Of course, I know all the old jokes about 
politicians and candidates having an excess of what is commonly 
called nerve, and sometimes described as ‘‘ cheek.’’ It may be 
that some of them deserve these allusions, but there is all the 
difference in the world between assertive bumptiousness and 
true self-confidence—indeed the one is often assumed to hide the 
lack of the other. I believe many a reader would be surprised 
to know how often a gifted public man is kept back by reason 
of distrusting himself—echoing Raleigh’s sigh, ‘‘ Fain would I 
climb, yet fear I to fall.’’ And as is pointed out in this course 
of lessons, this feeling of diffidence afflicts men in all walks of 
life and business. 


Confidence and Concentration. 

If Pelmanism did nothing besides inducing men to brace 
themselves up, and to rely upon themselves, it would have done 
much in the way of enabling some who may have thought them- 
selves predoomed to failure to achieve success. Again, the 
lessons on concentration of attention, and the remarks on mind- 
wandering are admirable. How many people really “pay 
attention,’’ as the phrase goes, when they are supposed to be 
listening to some statement? Let me quote from one of these 
lessons this definition: ‘“ Attention is the entire concentration 
of the senses and the mind upon the matter under consideration 
to the total exclusion of all irrelevant matter.’’ I claim to be 
rather ‘a good listener, always supposing that I regard that which 
is being said as worthy of attention, and if it is not I go away. 
But who has not met with those who begin by listening, and 
whose faces soon show that they are thinking about other things? 
And that brings me to mind-wandering. I have claimed to be 
rather a good listener, but when reading I am somewhat addicted 
to this other failing. A man will begin reading a chapter in a 
book with something like concentrated attention, but after a 














time, though his eye travels along the printed lines steadily, 
his mind has wandered and the words convey no meaning to him. 
It is not an unpleasant experience, and no great harm is done 
if you are reading, or supposed to be reading something trivial. 
As Mr. Birrell has put it, there are books which it is not only 
easy but even helpful not to read. But mind-wandering of this 
sort is fatal if one means to master a book or a treatise, one 
of those books which Francis Bacon says are to be chewed and 
digested. 
Seeing What you look at. 

Somewhat akin to concentrated attention is the power of 

accurate observation, and this is insisted on in the Pelman 


Course of training. It is a power that is by no means so 
common as it is supposed to be—but it can be acquired, and it 
is immensely heipful in every walk of life. If a man tests 


himself when taking up these lessons, he will probably find 
that while he may think he has correctly and accurately observed 
things he has done nothing of the sort, even in regard to things 
seen hundreds of times. And while close concentration and real 
observation are of prime importance, it is just as important to 
be able to switch the mind and the senses suddenly off one 
subject and to apply them with equal concentration on another, 
and this power can be greatly increased and stimulated by 
training. Iam sure that ministers who have to answer a series 
of questions suddenly submitted would find a course of 
Pelmanism very helpful—nay, I know some have found this. 


Concerning Courage. 

It has been pointed out again and again that Pelmanism is 
all-round training for mind and character, just as real physical 
training aims, or should aim, at the improvement and 
strengthening of all muscles and organs in the body. Pelmanism 
does not pretend to teach any particular _— such as Latin 
or chemistry, or any trade, profession, or calling ; but it makes 
a man able to tackle any of these things with success. I have 
found its benefits are numerous, and it is not easy to say which 
of the lessons is the most valuable, but if I were forced to give 
a decision, I should say that the lesson which inspires self- 
confidence, the feeling that you can and will succeed, a feeling 
quite different from wishing or hoping you may succeed, is the 
best of all. I believe it will be found that courage is the most 
valuable asset a man can have, whatever may be his career. 
Danton’s great saying, “ /1 nous faut de l’audace, et encore de 
Vaudace, et toujours de l’audace,’’ or as Carlyle puts it, “ To 
dare, and again to dare, and without end to dare,” is sound 
advice not only for men in times of war and revolution, but at 
all times and all circumstances. It is, or course, true that 
courage alone, without the training of other qualities and gifts 
is not only of no use but may be harmful. Noth'ng is made 
more clear in this course of mind and memory training called 
Pelmanism than the fact that it must be a complete and all 
round training, not merely improving one faculty at the expense 
of others. Before courage can be usefully employed there must, 
as 1 have shown, be patience in closely observing, there must be 
rigid concentration, there must be the power of analysis, and 


certainly there must be the gift of imagination which is nearly 
allied to genius, 


In Praise of Imagination. 
I know well enough that it is easy to poke fun at imagina- 
tion. Indeed, if a public man is said to possess this, there are 
eople who think that such a reputation means that he is a 
iar. But no public man and no business man ever did, or ever 
ean, go far unless he has this priceless endowment. Let us 
suppose that a man has trained himself in all these directions— 
concentration, observation, analysis, and so forth—of what good 
is all his training if when the time for action comes his courage 
fails, and he finds his native hue of resolution sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought? Some little time ago I was talking 
with a man who directs a business known all over the world, 
and he told me that two or three of the new departures that had 
greatly improved and extended his business had occurred to him 
when sprawling on a seashore with his hat tilted over his eyes. 
He said that a stranger seeing him there would have thought 
he was a lazy fellow, one of the idle rich. He was, however, 
concentrating his mind and using his imagination. Each one 
of his proposals startled the other members of his firm, men with 
less imagination, but my friend’s resolute courage carried the 
day. The experiments were made ‘and in each case success, 
and great success, followed as a result. I did not know when 
I talked to him, but I have since found that he had been a 
Pelman student. 


Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in ‘‘ Mind 
and Memory,” which also contains a complete descriptive 
Synopsis of the twelve lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, 
together with a full reprint of “ Truth’s”’ famous Report on the 
work of the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing how you 
can secure the complete Course on special terms, may be obtained 
gratis and post free, by any reader of THE NATION who applies 
to The Pelman Institute, 9f, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1. Write or call to-day. 

Overseas addresses: 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne; 


Temple Building, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban ; Chowpatti, 
Sea Face, Bombay. 
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will, I am sure, with equal fairness and courtesy, allow me 
to point out a very natura) error into which he has fallen. 
The story which forms the foundation of the poem is not, 
as he supposes, taken from the Zend-Avesta. Its various 
personages are; but I say explicitly in the preface: “the 
story which I have woven around these personages is my own 
invention, and the credit or discredit of it must be borne 
solely by me.’’ This is quite literally true. 

There is indeed in one passage of the Zend-Avesta a 
passing allusion to Ormazd and Ahriman as “ meeting in 
space,” but the allusion appears from the context to have 
no more than a symbolical meaning, and in any case no 
developments are hinted at.—Yours, &c., 

Wittiam Watson. 

October 15th, 1919. 


** CLARTE.”’ 

Sir,—I have been asked by the Executive Committee of 
“Clarté” to take the first steps in forming an English 
section of that organization. Sections are already in exist- 
ence in Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Luxembourg, and 
Tchecho-Slovakia, and are in course of formation 
Germany, Italy, and the United States of America, 

The interesting article on “ Clarté,” published in THE 
Nation of October 11th, has already given your readers a 
good idea of its principles and aims. I would add that among 
the specific objects of the new organization are the suppres- 
sion of frontiers and of all “the artificial barriers which 
separate men,”’ universal disarmament, the complete applica- 
tion of the principles preached but not practised by Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, social equality, “ the free development of 
the individual limited only by the needs of the living com- 
munity,” the abolition of all inherited privileges—economic, 
social, and political—and the international regulation of 
labor, commerce, and industry. In fact, ‘ Clarté” is intended 
to be an Intellectual International working side by side with 
the International of the proletariat with the special purpose 
of creating a spirit favorable to “the organization of social 
life in accordance with the laws of reason ’’ and the founda- 
tion of an international federative social Republic. 

I shall be glad to hear from any that sympathize with 
the aims of “Clarté”’ or desire further information about 
them. Two members of the Executive Committee will shortly 
pay a visit to England, and it is desirable that the nucleus 
of an English section should be in existence when they arrive. 
—Yours, &c., 


in 


Rosert DELL. 
19, King’s Mansions, Lawrence Street, 
Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


WHAT ARE WE DOING IN RUSSIA? 

Srr,—This question has for months and months continu- 
ally been asked not only by those who wish to impress their 
fellow-men with their astuteness, but also by those who 
would really like to know. The question is in some degree 
answered by a letter from the Social Democratic Press 
Bureau, Stockholm, a portion of which was quoted in the 
‘Daily Herald’ of September 25th. 

The letter is full of complaint against the Entente Powers 
for their refusal to allow Sweden facilities for the resump- 
tion of diplomatic and commercial relations with Russia. 

This is a matter of international politics, on which I am 
not prepared at this time to comment; but the letter deals 
with another matter in which I am more particularly 
interested, 

One of the things that has saved me from developing into 
an out and out misanthrope, in consequence of events before, 
during, and after the war, has been the fact that among 
Entente and neutral countries there have been found a few 
who have devoted their energies to helping hungry and starv- 
ing children in the famine areas, whether or not they were 
once at war with the parents of these children; a few who 
through the mist of international enmity are able to keep 
their attentions fixed upon the larger interests of mankind. 

Some months ago the Stockholm section of the Swedish 
Left Socialist Party took the initiative in arranging for 
holiday visits for several hundred Russian workers’ children 
in specially poor circumstances. (About 6,000 children from 
Germany, Austria, Poland, Bohemia, and even thirty Rus- 





sian children were entertained in Sweden this summer.) The 
Swedish workers took up the idea enthusiastically, and all 
arrangements were made, the Swedish Red Cross declaring 
its readiness to undertake the business of transport. But at 
the last minute the negotiations were frustrated by the 
English authorities, who informed the Swedish Foreign Office 
as follows: “An official blockade against Russia has not 
been declared, but it is considered impossible nevertheless 
that any transport should be allowed to reach Petrograd. 
The English Nayal Forces warn all vessels which they find 
on their way to Petrograd against attempting to run into 
Petrograd.”’ 

And so the armed might of the Entente is being used 
to keep in a state of starvation the already starving Russian 
children. What sort of tyranny is that which forbids a deed 
of mercy ?—Yours, {c., 

EK. ALLEN ASHWIN 


(late R.N.D.). 
140, Highbury New Park, N.5. 





Poetrp. 


WALLS. 
I. 

SUNSHINE 
Beating on shuttered nurseries, on steps 
Immaculately white, 
Breaking 
Into this crypt. 
Thick walls and lined 
With coffined thought, 
Portraits of the forgotten, samplers stitched 
By fingers dust an hundred years, 
He goes 
Out to his office in the town 
The little busy town; but I 
With those dark chambers overhead 
Must sweep and sew 
Thro’ the interminable days, 
The narrowing years——. 
Is it a thrush 
Or gipsy fluting in the lane? 


3. 
Walls 
About a hearth, 
To fend 
From faltering flesh 
The javelins of the rain, 
Ay—and the stabbing whisper. 
For satin shoes 
The paved familiar path 
Between the lilies in the trim 
Dutch garden, where the dial cuts 
Time into hours. 


Will no one hush 
That wild, sweet piping in the lane? 


TIL. 
A prison of thick walls 
Holding a little stagnant air, 
A heart, 
In durance ; 
While the road 
In bite and burn of weather 
The desperate adventure of the roa 
Beckons. 
At eve 
The fire of sticks beside the way, 
And love’s gift pressed 
To the full bosom. 

IV. 
From the pale swathe 
Of tents beside the beck 
A gipsy calling—. 

C. A. Dawson Scort. 
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JOHN LONG'S NEW NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, with Artistic Design, 7s, net. 320 pages and upwards. 
Superior Paper, Dust Wrappers in Three Colours by Leading Artists. 











THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
TYRIAN PURPLE. By Amy J. Baker, (Mrs. Maynard Crawford), author of ‘* I Too Have Known,” 


‘““The Impenitent Prayer,’ ‘‘ The Snake Garden,’ ‘‘ Moonflower,” ‘‘ Dear Yesterday.” 
WINE, THE MOCKER. By Guy Tuorng, author of “ When It Was Dark,” ‘*A Lost Cause,” 


** Rescuing Rupert,” &c. 


THE EDGE OF TO-DAY. By Beatrice Ketston, author of ‘*A Three-Cornered Duel,” ‘‘ The 


Blows of Circumstance,” ‘‘ Seekers Every One,’’ ‘‘ All the Joneses.” 
A DANGEROUS THING. By James Bryrn, author of ‘ Rubina,” ‘‘Amazement,” ‘ Ursula’s 
Marriage,”’ ‘‘ Vain Flirtation,’? ‘‘ A Modern Sacrifice,” &c. 


THISTLEDOWN. 


By EILeen FitzGeraLp, author of “A Wayfaring Woman,” ‘“ Eleanor’s Hus- 
band,” &c. 





WHAT SNOW CONCEALS. By Hytpa Ruopes, author of “The Secret Bond,” “ The Unhallowed 


Vow,”’ &c. 

WON ON THE POST. By NatrGoutp. The 
MILLION copies, 

A GALLANT LADY. 
Gauntlet,” &c. 

THE STEEPLECHASER. By Nat Gou.tp, Atheneum says: “ All living writers are headed 
by Mr. Nat Gould, and, of the great of the past, Dumas only surpasses his popularity.” 

THE EXILED LOVER. By Tueopore Gooprince Roserts, author of ‘‘ Love on Smoky River,” 


‘* Forest Fugitives,” ‘* Jess of the River,” &c. 


THE MIGHTY ARM. By Cartton Dawe, author of ‘‘ The Confessions of Cleodora,” ‘* The Woman 
with the Yellow Eyes,’”’ ‘‘ The Admiralty’s Secret,” &c. 


OUTWITTED. By Ricnarp Marsh, author of “The Garden of Mystery,” “The Magnetic Girl,” 


‘© Orders to Marry,” ‘‘ The Deacon’s Daughter,” &c. 
THE DARK LADY. By Atrrep E. Carey, author of ‘‘ The Gleam,” “‘ Sealed Orders,” &c. 


STAIRS OF SAND. By Farren Le Breton, author of “ Inspiration,” “The Courts of Love,” &c. 
THE BASKING PEAR. By James Byrn, author of ‘ Rubina,” 


; ‘*Amazement,” ‘A Modern 
Sacrifice,” ‘‘ A Dangerous Thing,” &c. 


author whose sales now exceed TWENTY 


By Percy JAMES BREBNER, author of ‘‘ Princess Maritza,” ‘‘The White 


A RACE FOR A WIFE. By Nat Govutp, Truth says: “Who is the most popular of living 
novelists? Mr. Nat Gould easily and indisputably takes the first place.” 


THE FOLLOWING ARE IN PREPARATION. 


SONNICA. By Vicente Buasco IBAXEz, author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” ‘The 
Cabin,” &c. 


THE FOUNDRESS. By Joun Ayscoucn, 


** Fernando,” &c. 


THE KING’S PASSION. By Amy J. Baker, (Mrs. Maynard Crawford), author of “I Too Have 


Known,” ‘‘ The Snake Garden,”’ ‘‘ Moonflower,” ‘‘ Tyrian Purple,”’ &c. 


THE GATE OF TEMPTATION. By Percy James Bresner, author of ‘‘ Princess Maritza,” “The 
White Gauntlet,’ ‘‘ A Gallant Lady,” &c. 


JANE HOBBS. By E meen FitzGeratp, author of “ A Wayfaring Woman,” “Eleanor’s Husband.” 
** Thistledown,”? &c. ’ 

A BRUSH WITH FATE. By Cartton Dawe, author of ‘‘ The Confessions of Cleodora,” “The 
Woman with the Yellow Eyes,” “‘ The Admiralty’s Secret,” ‘‘ The Mighty Arm,” &c. : 

A WIDOW’S WOOING. By James Byrn, 


author of ‘‘ Rubina,” “Amazement,” “A Modern 
Sacrifice,” ‘‘ A Dangerous Thing,” &c. iss 





author of “French Windows,” “ The Tideway,” 


of Sand,” &c. 
BERTHA IN THE BACKGROUND. By Bzarrice Ketston, author of ‘A Three-Cornered Duel.” 
“The Blows of Circumstance,” “ All the Joneses,” “Pe Edge of To-Day,” &c. , 


THE BRIDE OF SHIVA. By Henry Bruce, author of ‘‘The Song of Surrender,” ‘The Wonder 
Mist,”? &c. 


OF FINER CLAY. By Hy pa Ruopgs, author of “The Secret Bond,” “The Unhallowed Vow,” 


*“ What Snow Conceals,”’ &c. 
THE SWEEP WINNER. By Nat Goutp, 
AT STARTING PRICE. By Nat Gow p. 


THE SINS YE DO. By Farren LE BRETON, author of Inspiration,” ‘* The Courts of Love,” “ Stairs 


THE Wor.Lp’s FAvourRITE AUTHOR. 
THE Wor Lp’s FAvouRITE AUTHOR, 





*,* For Works in Generai Literature See John Long’s Autumn List. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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The GBHorld of Pooks. 


Tue ‘‘ Nation’ Orricr, THurspay Nieut, 
Tne following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

Y «Collected Poems.” Vol. I. By Thomas Hardy. 
8s. 6d.) 

‘Samuel Butler.” A Memoir. 
(Macmillan. 42s.) 

‘An Honest Thief, and other Stories.’’ 
lranslated by Constance Garnett. 


(Macmillan. 
Two Vols. 


By H. F. Jones. 


By F. M. Dostoevsky. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


‘The Poems of Francis Ledwidge.” (Herbert Jenkins. 
7s. 6d.) 

‘Saint's Progress.”’ A Novel. By John Galsworthy. 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 

© Living Alone.”’ By Stella Benson. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


* * * 


Ir may be that the rescue of the world will come from some- 
thing “ lowly and unseen ”’ and not at all from the victory of 
one insurgent force over its adversary, a force crumbling froin 
inward rottenness, yet powerful enough to bring the whole 
world down, as Samson brought down the temple of the 
Philistines, in its fall. Of one thing we may be sure—that this 
force is spent and touching to its end. Indeed, if our imagin- 
ation can leap the barriers of circumstance and custom, it 
may put its feet upon the October leaves not merely of civiliz- 
ation as we know it, but of that great tree of western human 
life that sprang from the putrescence of the Roman Empire. 
We speak lightly of revolutions, but what if the whole world 
of Evolution be turning on its axis? 


* * * 


Irv is necessary to swing our minds out to horizons past 
and future thus, for then the accompanying decay of litera- 
That literature is 
decaying with the other branches of the modern system is 
not an opinion. It is an inevitable fact, which we hardly 
need to account for by the symptomatic presence of the wild 
distortions of contemporary fashion—distortions of 
despair, since they are without light or faith. Some- 
how literature has lost the habit of feeling and 
telling the truth, and so, like the “corpse candles ”’ 
of Celtic superstition, dances us into the swamps. 
And it is one of the queerest ironies of our times that these 
excrescences of an old and dying civilization should so 
frequently proclaim themselves as the apostles of a new. 
Yet life is a very stubborn thing, and it will be a hard job 
even for industrial mankind to exterminate itself. Side by 
side with all the efflorescence of gawdy decline, and overlap- 
ping it, renewal is going on, though so faintly and confusedly 
as almost to escape detection and to excite us into tracking 
a false image of it. That is small blame to the seeker, for 
the renewing force itself can only catch the great voice of the 
universe in murmurs and whispers—+the voice that proclaims 
to all generations of men—“ you've got to be good and 
you've got to find out what good is.” 


ture to-day will be less painful to us. 


% * * 


It may be, too, that these indications are so slight as 
to put us off when they are discovered. 
poetry of a Mr. E. C. 


At any rate, the 
3lunden which came my way quite 
by accident seemed to me to be one. The two minute books 
‘The Barn” 
at nineteen yeai of : 


field in Sussex in 1916. 


i} have read are 


written 
paper-covered, and printed at Uck- 
The inscription of one of them is 
to “ John Clare of Helpstone,” and except for a strangely 
impressive, if not quite successful blank verse poem, “Circe 
Penitent,” 
ment 


and “ Three Poems,” 


they are all puraly pastoral in theme and treat- 


To any London school or modern movement they 


owe literally nothing whatever, and except for the changes 
in the form of the language they might just as well have 
heen written in the fourteenth as the twentieth century. 
They come straight out of the English pastoral tradition, 
thrusting up like blades of grass in a brickyard, fresh and 





sweet as ever amid all the towny catcalls of this unhappy 
time, and it is even possible to catch the air and manner of 
the Gray-Collins-Cowper period. Another significant thing 
is the sense of locality. Modern life is a kind of blur, and 
the feeling of actuality, of something definite and tangible 
in time and place, is diffused into a grey coloring matter in 
which the real thing, the concrete phrase, and the indi- 
vidual soul are lost. So one feels that the remedy lies in 
a general centrifugal movement, in which the associations 
and character of local life must play a vivid part. In other 
words, we have got to be single beings in certain places 
before and in order that we can be one community in 
England :— 


‘The charnel path behind the church, 
When nights are blackest, makes me pause, 
But there ’tis only magpies perch 
And churning owls and goistering daws, 
I fear the churchyard spooks much less, 
For all their flaming, starving eyes, 
Than that same Silver Bird which flies 
At times through Herndyke wilderness ” 


How clear and true is the sense of being somewhere, of 
looking at things, of partaking in the manifold appearances 
of life. The stanza is from the singular narrative poem, 
“The Silver Bird of Herndyke Mill,” in which an old 
woman, spurned and left to die by the miller, takes the 
form of a silver bird, * the bird of Good,” and haunts him 
and all evil-doers—so ancient a thing, so English, and yet 
in the hands of this poet, so personal and original! 


* * * 


One feels nowadays that country sights and sounds are 
so much stage property to poets, and that objects must be 
born again in the poet’s consciousness and seen emotionally 
for what they particularly and separately are, both for 
themselves and in the scheme of life, before literature can 
leave the gas lamp for the daylight. One could not pay 
a higher compliment to Mr. Blunden than to say that he 
makes us at home with the natural things he sees and 
knows and loves. Instead of patches as vari-colored as 
the sunset, he writes :- 


‘** Across the sandy path the tiny frogs 
Go yerking ”’ 


and there is evening. One of “ Three Poems”’’ is called 
“The Gods of the Karth Beneath,’’ written in somewhat 
monotonous blank verse and too much of a catalogue of the 
unnoticed things of rock, soil, freshet and silt, to be any- 
thing but the raw material of poetry. But we are dealing 
here not with achievement, but philosophy, the humble 
philosophy of discovering the rich world once again and 
making it “ understanded of the people.”’ 


‘* There seems no heart in wood or wide, 
The midday comes with twilight fears, 
The winds along the coverside 
Pause like bewildered travellers.’’ 


And— 


‘“* By Herndyke Mill there haunts, folks tell, 

A holy, silver-breasted bird ; 

Her call is like a silver bell, 
So sweet a bell was never heard. 

The Silver Bird of Herndyke Mill, 
That flies so fast, against the blast, 

And frights the stoat with one soft note— 
To hear her makes a man’s blood chill.’’ 


* * * 


Ir is not Coleridge of the past nor De la Mare of the 
present, but here is the old instrument struck by a new 
hand too young and inexperienced as yet to get the full tunes 
out of it. The deposits of a new age may lie in subsoil, and 
those of a new literature in trifling beginnings the 
noisy world of arrogant thought regardeth not. Of 
only two things may we be assured. The new thing will 
be wholly untouched by and aloof from (perhaps out of very 
ignorance) the decaying literature which accompanies a 
decaying civilization, and when it comes it will not startle 
us as something new, but remind us of something old—old 
as the hills (as we say) whose substance stands, but whose 
grass renews itself “a glad light grene.”’ 


H. J. M. 
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Mir. Edward Arnold's List 


of Forthcoming Books 
JOHN REDMOND’S LAST YEARS 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. With Portrait. One Vol. 
16s. net. 

An historical document of unusual importance by an active 
member of Redmond’s party and one who is perfectly equipped 
to be his biographer. The book, moreover, contains the first 
full account of the Irish Convention. 


By the Rt. Rev. SIR DAVID HUNTER BLAIR, Bt. 
With Illustrations. One Vol. 16s. net. 
Contains much that is fresh and interesting concerning the 
lives and personalities of some of the great English Catholic 
families. The author is the present Abbot of Caldey. ; 


WITH THE PERSIAN EXPEDITION 
By MAJOR M. H. DONOHOE, Army Intelligence 
Corps, Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. 
With Illustrations and Map. 16s, net. 

The story of the operations of the so-called ‘‘ Hush-Hush 


Brigade”’ in Northern Persia, is one of the most amazing of 
the whole war. 


A PHYSICIAN IN FRANCE 
By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILMOT 
HERRINGHAM, K.C.M.G., C.B. Physician to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Consulting Physician to 
the Forces Overseas. With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


LONDON MEN IN PALESTINE 


By ROWLANDS COLDICOTT. With Illustrations 
and Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


MONS, ANZAC AND KUT 
By an M.P. With Maps. 14s. net. 
The writer of these remarkable memoirs is a man well 
known, not only in England, but also abroad, and the pages 
are full of the writer’s charm and gaiety of spirit. 


THE STRUGGLE in the AIR, 1914-1918 
By MAJOR C. C. TURNER (late R.A.F.). With 
Illustrations. 15s. net. 

Every phase of aerial warfare is described by an expert. 


CAUGHT BY THE TURKS 


By FRANCIS YEATS BROWN. 12s. 6d. net. 


JOHN HUGH ALLEN, of the 
Gallant Company 


A Memoir by his Sister, INA MONTGOMERY. 

10s. 6d. net. 

The life story of a young New Zealander who was killed at 
Gallipoli. It includes an account of his time at Cambridge, 
where he became President of the Union. 


A CHILDHOOD IN BRITTANY 
EIGHTY YEARS AGO 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of 
“ Tante,”’ and other novels. 10s. 6d. net. 


GARDENS: Their Form and Design 


By the VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. Fully 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS 


Sixth Series. By the Rt. Hon. SIR HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bt., F.R.S. With Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN ROADS 
By H. P. BOULNOIS, M.Inst.C.E., &e. Illustrated. 
16s, net. 






































A New Book by Dr. M. RB. JAMES. 
A THIN GHOST AND OTHERS 


By Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton College. 
4s. 6d. net. 





By the same Author 


Ghost Stories of an Antiquary. 5s. net. 


More Ghost Stories. 5s. net. 


NEW EBITIGNS 
THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN 


By HARRY GRAHAM. _ Illustrated by LEWIS 
BAUMER. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN 


By HARRY GRAHAM. Iliustrated by LEWIS 
BAUMER. 3s, 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD 




















CHATTO 
& WINDUS 


MERCHANTMEN-AT-ARMS 
By DAVID BONE, with Fifty Illustrations by 
MUIRHEAD BONE. Demy 4to. 25s. net. 
Also a large paper edition, limited to 150 copies, 
with a special Etching by MUIRHEAD BONE. 
Parchment. £10 10s. net. [Shortly. 


LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEHOV 
Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE 
GARNETT. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


ECHOES OLD AND NEW 
By RALPH NEVILL. A series of Vignettes 








of romantic persons and places. _ Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
FIRST PLAYS 


By A. A. MILNE. Containing: Belinda; 
The Boy Comes Home; Wurzel-Flummery ; &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SONGS IN CITIES & GARDENS 
od ~~ GRANVILLE BARKER. Crown 
vo. 5s net. 


TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE 
POPERINGHE AND YPRES, by P. B. 
CLAYTON, M.C., F.8.A., with Foreword by 
the EARL OF CAVAN. Illustrated. A book 
of social and religious interest. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 
ANY NUMBER OF DAYS 


An Unconventional Travel Book. Illustrated 
by B.T.B. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net [Shortly. 


ENJOYING LIFE 
And other Literary Remains. by W. N. P. 
BARBELLION, Author of ‘‘ The Journal of a 
Disappointed Man (now in its Third Impres- 
sion). Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


DRAMA 


The Journal of the New Movement in the 
Theatre.—Numbers I. and II. now ready. 
Illustrated. Bi-monthly. 2s. net. 


Number I. Contained: 

A MESSAGE FROM SIR FRANK BENSON. 
NOTES ON REHEARSING A PLAY, BY 
H. GRANVILLE BARKER. THE LITTLE 
THEATRE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA, BY 
MONTROSE J. MOSES; AND OTHER 
ARICLES AND PICTURES BY WILLIAM 
ARCHER, LOVAT FRASER, PROF. 
DERWENT WOOD, A.R.A., &e. 


Number II. Contains: 

THE CASE FOR A NATIONAL THEATRE, 
BY MARTIN HARVEY. REMINISCENCES 
OF A MANCHESTER PLAYGOER, BY 
F. SLADEN-SMITH. THE DRAMA IN 
WALES, BY JOHN COLWYN. OTHER 
ARTICLES AND PICTURES BY ALBERT 
RUTHERSTON, PAMELA COLMAN 
SMITH, RANDOLPH SCHWABE, FRANK 
SWINNERTON, BASIL CREIGHTON, &c. 
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Rebiews. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
[Born NovemBer 22, 1819.] 


Tuene is a peculiar irony in the fate that has befallen George 
Eliot’s reputation. One of the greatest Englishwomen of her 
time and living in a period given to idealization of its chief 
figures, she still awaits a worthy biographer. Even the 
second-rate books on her are few, while Bronté literature 
already fills many shelves and the Bronté tradition shows no 
sign of flagging. The personality behind George Eliot’s books, 
behind the Lewes ménage and the Cross marriage, has not 
possessed sufficient attraction to call for inquiry even in a 
literary world that is still excited over the internal tempera- 
ture of the Pension Héger. Gossip leaves her alone in death 
as it did in life. The woman who was hurt because no one 
expressed any sense of scandal at the idea of her roaming the 
Continent with Herbert Spencer still remains the woman who 
fails to intrigue the fancy, even the rather hectic fancy of 
literary people. Haworth is a place of pilgrimage, but no 
one inquires for the Priory, Regent’s Park, where the Lewes 
household sent up its smoke. 

Yet there is nothing in the Victorian age which is more 
marked than its power of creating the personal legends in 
which we possess a reversionary interest. It was a great 
window-dressing period even if the goods in the stock-rooms 
were seldom up to sample. What can be more beautiful 
than the Arnold tradition, the Gordon legend, the 
Bronté drama, the Nightingale fancy? What more splendid 
than the solar myth of the Grand Old Man? In many 
respects George Eliot’s character was the finest produced by 
this tradition-making time, her faith the truest expression 
of the Victorian Time Spirit: yet she remains without a 
legend. There is in the popular fancy no picture of her per- 
sonality such as we possess of the Inspired Governess, the 
Christian Schoolmaster, the Lamp Bearing Lady, the Biblical 
Soldier, and the other melodramatic incarnations of the 
virtues. In her life there was no personal magnetism : in her 
death there is no dramatic value such as attended the simplest 
deeds of the Bronté sisters. Even when George Eliot did what 
would have been intensely thrilling in anyone else she pro- 
duced, not a sense of excitement, but a flash of disgust. When 
she rebelled at Victorian divorce ethics, it was as if a 
statue had confessed to a feeling of hunger: in itself surely 
a dramatic position. But because it was George Eliot who 
felt this hunger and not the incomparable Jane or the fiery 
spirit from the Yorkshire parsonage it simply registered a 
black mark against her name which has persisted to this day. 
And so the most dramatic moment of her personal life is 
the pathetic forgiveness extended to her by her brother Isaac, 
when she became once more a respectable woman and could 
legally be called Mrs. Cross. That brother at her graveside 
forgiving the frailty of this glory of his family is—for the 
ironic gods—a fine spectacle which Victorian propriety 
naturally missed. 

But our generation, too, has missed it. George Eliot is 
one of those who “ rest in unvisited graves ” ; about her there 
is little or no stir of memory such as still centres round 
happier women who have been long dead. 

There is a story going the rounds to-day which describes 
how certain “ red-tabs,’’ great military lights, have been 
weak-minded enough to get themselves into mufti simply to 
escape the mockery of the London street urchins whose sense 
of humor at the spectacle of human pomp is greater than their 
spirit of reverence. The story is probably a fable, but it is 
a capital allegory of the gamin attitude of our cynical age 
towards the pomp and majesty of the time of Albert the Good. 
We deride that period as we deride no other: it is to us an 
epoch of mahogany and pretension. It.seems to us an 
age when people simply could not be good without hypocrisy, 
or active without airs and graces. Yet there is another side 
to the period: it was Puritan, of course, and possessed the 
defects of all Puritanism in that it denied the thing that is 
for the sake of the thing that might be, perhaps onght to be. 
Its public drama may bave been melodrama, but its esoteric 
creed was sterner far than anything we know in the spirit of 
our time. And it is this stern, unbending creed which 
George Eliot expresses in her life and work. Her spiritual 
life, ontwardly so uneventful, moved among the instincts 





that lie at the base of the deepest thought of her time. So 
deep was she in that sad age that she declared honestly that 
it seemed to her a mistake that she had ever been born. 

Her first great novel, “ Adam Bede,” was published in 
the same year as Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” and the two 
became the books of the year. The friend of the philosophic 
Brays and Hennells, the translator of Strauss, the writer on 
the scientific ‘‘ Westminster Review,”’ was carried at once into 
the great tide of physical science from which we are only now 
beginning to get back our breath, as it were. This tide of 
physical science was, of course, the first realization in modern 
times of the reign of Law, and, because it worked in the 
realm of matter, it, of course, interpreted life, not in terms 
of law only, but of matter. The atom, the microbe, ruled. 
“You and your Microbes,” says Tennyson to George Eliot. 
Life, human and animal, with all its queer joy and poignancy, 
was narrowed to a tiny sunlit space where the motes danced. 
All the unutterable sadness of transiency beset George Eliot. 
She was haunted, too, by a sense of the terrible shortness of 
the time in which one might do good. One must either help 
or hinder, leave a fruitful inheritance or one that cursed. 
And the time was so short. It is to her a nightmare. She 
could not talk simply to people, so fierce was her desire to 
influence them for good. ‘This is the Puritanism that is 
driven by goads. There is more than a touch of fanaticism 
about it. 

As to her creed, Frederick Myers writes thus :— 


“TIT remember how, at Cambridge, I walked with her 
once in the Fellows’ Garden of Trinity, on an evening of 
rainy May; and she, stirred somewhat beyond her wont, 
and taking as her text the three words which have been used 
so often as the inspiring trumpet-call of men—the words 
God, Immortality, Duty—pronounced with terrible earnest- 
ness how inconceivable was the first, how unbelievable the 
second, and yet how peremptory and absolute the third. 
Never, perhaps, have sterner accents affirmed the 
sovereignty of impersonal and unrecompensing Law. I 
listened, and night fell, her grave, majestic countenance 
turned towards me like a sibyl’s in the gloom; it was as 
though she withdrew from my grasp, one by one, the two 
scrolls of promise and left me the third seroll only, awful 
with inevitable fates. And when we stood at length and 
parted, amid that columnar circuit of the forest trees, 
beneath the last twilight of starless skies, I seemed to be 
gazing, like Titus at Jerusalem, on vacant seats and empty 
halls—on a sanctuary with no presence to hallow it, and 
heaven left lonely of a God.’’ 


Another deeply significant quotation gives her moral applica- 
tion of this stern creed :— 


‘‘T am just and honest, not because I expect to live in 
another world, but because, having felt the pain of injustice 
and dishonesty towards myself, I have a fellow feeling with 
other men who would suffer the same pains if I were unjust 
or dishonest towards them. Why should I give my neigh- 
bor short weight in this world because there is not another 
world in which I should have nothing to weigh out to him? 
I am honest because I don’t like to inflict evil on others in 
this life, not because I am afraid of evil to myself in 
another. In some minds the deep pathos lying in the 
thought of human mortality—that we are here for a little 
while and then vanish away; that this earthly life is all 
that is given to our loved ones, and to our many suffering 
fellow-men—lies nearer the fountains of moral emotion than 
the conception of extended existence.” 


Moral emotion it 1s that inspires every picture she ever drew 
of human beings, of Dolly Winthrop casting on Them Above 
the burden of long illnesses and men’s ways as well as of 
Deronda seeking Christlikeness in county families, in fanatic 
Jews and women of fashion, or of Nancy Lammeter measur- 
ing out the duties of life with as careful a nicety as when she 
adjusted the scales for butter-weighing. To George Eliot 
God was a dream, Immortality a lullaby to quiet babies, but 
by so much the more urgency must one cling to the one prin- 
ciple left of the great Trinity. Moral emotion ruled her art 
and, finally, the deductions which can be drawn from moral 
emotion became the sole medium of her creative life. 

It was not science alone, however, that made her this 
stern believer in Law. The soil for this creed was prepared 
even before she saw the light. It was already in the Evans’ 
blood. No one who does not know the rural Midlands of 
England can have any adequate realization of the forces which 
made little Mary Ann Evans. Again and again, even to-day, 
in moving about the farming class in Warwickshire one is 
aware of the ideals of the Dodson sisters as still persisting. 
Here conventional respectability and commercial honesty are 
the be-al] and the end-all of existence. Of the lawless winds: 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List ef New Beoks freeonRequest 


MEMORIES OF A MARINE 


An Amphibiography. 1879-1913. By Major- 
General Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B,, late 
Royal Marine Artillery. Sir George Aston’s 
distinguished and varied career included service 
at sea, atthe Admiralty, and active service in the 


Sudan and South Africa. Illustrated, 12s.6d. net 


BOLSHEVISM 


By JOHN SPARGO. The origin, history, and 
meaning of Bolshevism. The author's standing 
as a socialist gives great weight to his argument 
that Bolshevism is a dictatorship and the enemy 
of political and industrial democracy, 7s- 6d. net 


WAR-TIME FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS py HARTLEY WITHERS, 


Editor of Zhe Economist. ‘‘It shews on every 
page the impress of sound financial judgment 
combined with practical common-sense. — 
Financial Times. 6s. net 


EDWARD, EARL of SANDWICH 


1839-1916, MEMOIRS OF. Edited by Mrs. 
STEUART ERSKINE. This Memoir gives an 
intimate picture of the society of the day, of 
state visits and travels in many lands, and throws 
a strong light on a complex character. 16s. ret 


CECIL SPRING-RICE 


IN MEMORIAM. By Sir VALENTINE 
CHIROL. “Has high merit, for with no excess 
of eulogy it yet does full justice to the memory of 
the man it sets out to honour.’— 7%e pe 

s. ne 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 
OF TAXATION 


By G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, Litt.D. formerly 
principle of the Birkbeck College. New (seventh) 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 5s. net 


NOTABLE NEW_NOVELS 


7s. net each, 


By Stanley J. Weyman, 
THE GREAT HOUSE 


After a silence of twelve years, Mr. Weyman returns to the 
field of his old successes. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in The Daily Mail 
says:“I really think that it is the best of his many good 
stories... . It is rare for a writer to give up writing and then 
produce a work so fresh and vigorous.” 


By L. Alien Harker, 


Author ef “ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” etc, 


ALLEGRA 


The story of a young actress and how she gained success. 
All who enjoyed ‘‘Mr. Wycherly’s Wards” will be glad to 
renew their acquaintance witeh Jane Ann, now grown up. 


By Bennet Copplestone, 


Author of ‘‘ The Lost Naval Papers,” etc. 
THE 


LAST of the GRENVILLES 


“Tf you would like a story packed with adventure which 
reads like an actual record from life, I would advise you to get 
‘The Last of the Grenvilles,’ which has just come to me from 
that home of good stories—John Murray’s house.’”’— 
Westminster Gazette. 
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- Orford University [ress 
HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 


Chosen by EMERY WALKER. Crown 4to. 
Vol. I, 1400—1600. Lives by C. R. L. FLETCHER. With 
107 portraits. 12s. 6d. net. Vol. II, 1600—1700. Lives by 
C. RK. L. FLETCHER and H. B. BUTLER, introduction by 
Cc. F. BELL. With 133 portraits. 12s. 6d. net. Vol. Ill, 
Lives by C. R. L. FLETCHER. With 114 portraits. 
12s, 6d. net. Vol. IV, Lives by C. R. L. FLETCHER. 
With 187 portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 
Complete set of four volumes, 1400—1850. 45s. net. 
Portraits separately, in envelopes. 16s. net. 








Daily News.—* To the student of history, of literature, of painting, 
and, most of all, to the general reader, this book will be invaluable. 
No better volumes than these could be found for combining so large 


a share of amusement and instruction.” 


RUSKIN CENTENARY ADDRESSES. 


Edited by J. H. WHITEHOUSE. Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


IRELAND THE OUTPOST. 


By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE. With Eight Illus- 


trations and Four Maps, 8vo. Paper cover. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


THE WAR AND THE EMPIRE. 


Some Facts and Deductions. By Sir CHARLES 
LUCAS. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. net. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK. 


An Essay introductory to the Economic History of 
the French Revolution of 1848. By J. A. R. 
MARRIOTT. Crown 8vo. Paper cover, Is. 6d. net. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Problems and Prospects. By the Hon. Sir 
CHARLES G. WADE. Medium 8vo. 4s. net, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ANCIENT 
INDIA. 


By RADHAKUMAD MOOKERJI. With fore- 
word by the MARQUESS OF CREWE. (Mysore 
University Studies, Historical Series, No. 1.) 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS IN VOCATION. 


Edited by BASIL MATHEWS, M.A. Vol. I. 
Eleven Essays by Dr. WALFORD DAVIES, Sir 
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of the spirit that blow through West Country farm life they 
know nothing in these comfortable, red-brick farmhouses 
with their walnut trees, full garners, and views over meadows 
and spreading woodlands. Autumn here is amazingly beauti- 
ful with-its glory of earth-colors and earthly scents. One of 
the reasons why it is hard to conceive of the author of 
“ Lear” as being that Stratford butcher’s son is because some 
of us know the mettle of the pasture from which he came. This 
life of Warwickshire countrywomen is not, however, hermetic- 
ally sealed by a wall of feminine propriety from the sphere 
where people “ fall’: thrifty wives with gigs know a great 
deal about the ways of servant wenches, about the struggle 
to make both ends meet among curates and laborers, about 
the liveliness that centres round the village inn. They live 
a life that is “seated in the mean ”’ in every sense, a life 
where the mysteries are adroitly settled by driving them, like 
straying cattle, into the pen of the Established Church, that 
convenient bureau set up by Them Above for dealing with 
such unchancy things. At the school of the Misses Franklin 
in Coventry they were very much interested in sects; Mary 
Ann changed hers more than once, and ended up by wearing 
“an anti-supernatural cap.” It was a strangely suitable 
start for the future Positivist. 

Some great spirits there are who are born out of due 
season ; they fly like petrels in the teeth of the wind. George 
Eliot was not one of these. She lived in the habitat most suited 
to her nature, and out of her childish environment she 
created human beings as native to the English life of her time 
as the heather is to the heath. Her capacity for registering 
impressions was second to none. She would sit in corners 
watching her elders, and that was the beginning of her crea- 
tive life. Her mother lives in her pages, her father, her 
brother and sister, herself—idealized, yet simplified in 
Maggie Tulliver—the people of the farm and the country- 
side. No one of her great contemporaries has surpassed 
George Eliot in full pictures in the round, not bas-reliefs, of 
people who were simple English of the simple English. We 
know that Tolstoi admired her work and has been despised 
for so doing. There is a reason for this admiration, since 
the maker of Anna Karénina, that supreme type of the hyper- 
civilized passion of cities, also created old Yeroshka of the 
“ Cossacks,” the simple hunter, and Natasha, the girl born to 
be a mother, and looked towards such types as these as 
being, not origins to explain the past, but exemplars of what 
should be in the future. Of the over-sexualized city life 
which Tolstoi condemned there is nothing in George Eliot’s 
pages. There is, instead, what he himself preached in more 
virile, outspoken fashion, the insistence on self-renunciation 
before those claims of race, of family, and of natural religion, 
which every human being finds ready-made for him whe ever 
and wherever he may be born. 

This acknowledgment of claims was George Eliot’s 
religion : it was, whenever the nineteenth century was at its 
best, the religion of the Victorian Age. George Eliot 
expressed it with entire sincerity because it was in her blood, 
but she followed it the more full-heartedly because she found 
the main stream of the intellectual life of her time flowing 
in the same direction as that little rivulet of her personal 
life which had its rise in the Dodson sense of responsibility. 
We are compassed about with a complex web from which we 
cannot escape: that was the refrain of the Dodson creed as 
well as of the “ Origin of Species.” Here was Darwin 
speaking of the all-pervading laws by which life has evolved : 
vn and on they stretch into the future, these laws, as 
certainly, as unescapably as they rule in the past. There was 
uo need now of any thunder from Sinai: the law is in the 
blood of all created beings. Little Mary Ann had heard the 
same principle in a farm kitchen before she could speak. 
Human beings move within an iron framework of law: they 
may break themselves against it. And that is all the liberty 
they possess. 

If George Eliot had not been born to work in the stuff 
of human nature, she would have been, not merely a sad 
woman, but a bitter one. From that she was saved by her 
love for human beings, by her love and pity for them. It is 
the fashion to-day to say that it is physiologically impossible 
for a woman to be a creator in the world of the mind. She 
is only the thing that bears, the passive instrument of the 
life-force. And confronted with the creative power of Emily 
Bronté or of George Sand, the retort is: “Oh, they were 
great lovers,” meaning by that that they were, by a freak, 

gifted with the man’s passion and therefore with the man’s 
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Promethean power to beget in the world of the spirit. This 
cannot be said of George Eliot: she was not, in any sense in 
which we use the words now, “a great lover.” Yet she loved 
her fellow-men as few have ever loved them. No tenderer 
glance than hers has ever fallen on old age and childhood, 
or on human beings struggling for a little sunshine ere the 
certain darkness fall. And it is this gift of tenderness that 
makes up her genius. No one, not even a Dostoievsky, has 
thrilled more fully with the sense of being human than George 
Eliot. It was this sense of sharing in their life that gave 
her the humor to draw the Gleggs and Pullets ; to compass 
drama in the story of Hetty : to paint a sensuous, ease-loving 
nature in Tito. Yet humor, drama, sensuousness were, of all 
qualities, those most foreign to her nature and her creed. 
It is, looked at rightly, an extraordinary case of possession, 
this case of George Eliot, this vision of the sibylline professor 
of Positivism painting simple people as they are just because 
she loved them so well and could not paint them any other 
way. She once pointed out to a friend that one of her fine, 
well-shaped hands was wider than the other because of the 
butter-making it had done. If only she could have gone on 
making butter: for it was with that butter-making hand that 
she moulded those imperishable figures of country life that, 
if England ceased to be to-morrow, would still remain among 
the world’s inheritance of beauty. 

It is the same longing for affection which explains the 
anomalies of her personal life. The “ little wench ’’ who used 
to drive about the country staring out at everything from 
between her father’s knees could only find the protective 
affection which she required from a man. Woman leans on 
man and man on woman. “There is something strangely 
winning to most women in that offer of the firm arm: the 
help is not wanted physically at that moment, but the sense 
of help—the presence of strength that is outside them and 
yet theirs—meets a continual want of the imagination.”’ 
Both Lewes and Cross met this “continual want of the 
imagination” ; they supplied that sense of help. Observers 
speak more than once of Lewes’s care as being “ motherly ”’ 
in spirit, while everyone who has gone below the surface 
knows that a middle-aged woman of character can, if she 
will, usually fill the loneliness of her personal life by the 
devotion of youth—and this in no gross sense at all. 

Pity and tenderness toward the common lot are qualities 
close to the source of laughter and tears when common folk 
of everyday calibre are to be described, but they are neither 
fiery nor forceful enough to express a man in a moment of 
supreme conflict either with the forces within or the forces 
without. He passes, too, at such moments into realms where 
the writ of the moral law simply does not run in any sense 
known on earth. George Eliot has, therefore, simply no 
power to raise her genius to deal with human beings wrestling 
in strange agonies. And that is why, when she essays to show 
Deronda playing the Christ, or Romola struggling to be just 
because it is “ right” to show justice, or Savonarola facing 
the question of sinning to retain his power, she is simply 
seeing life in terms of problems. But life isn’t a problem: 
it is something to be lived. And in these rare altitudes only 
the spirit filled with internal fire can live and endure the 
deadly cold. Lydgate is true because the dusty tragedy of 
domestic versus professional or even scientific duty belongs 
very much to this earth. Pity and tenderness are amply 
equipped to deal with his case. But those others, Deronda, 
Mordecai and Savonarola, if they are to breathe at all, must 
exist in the border world through which moves the passion 
of human thought. And George Eliot has no fire within to 
lift her to that world, though with her sad, prophetic gaze 
she strives to pierce the darkness. She is different from the 
other great Victorian novelists in that she sensed the exist- 
ence of a world of spiritual passion, a world bewildering with 
strange lights, a world of rejections and acceptances far 
beyond the ken of any religion of humanity that depends 
simply on “ taking thought ” anxiously. But she could never 
reach the depths and heights which were familiar to 
Dostoievsky’s passionate power of identifying himself with 
all that is human. To the maker of that cold piece of repel- 
lent perfection, Romola, what would Sonia, the harlot, have 
seemed in that most marvellous passage in all literature, the 
colloquy when the street-walker and the saint reach together 
a purity that no earthly stain can touch? 

It is difficult for us to be just towards a woman whose 
sense of reverence, a quality in which we are decidedly 
lacking, was so great that she confessed to a dislike of “ Alice 
in Wonderland ” because it made fun of stories which 
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The Way of Healing, by Estelle Blyth. A little book 
in Praise of Doctors and for those who know suffer. 
ing. Small 8ve. Postage 31. 2/6 net. 


The book owes its inception to a lively sense of gratitude to Doctors. 
There is no class of men and women to whom the rest of 
humanity is so completely indebted from birth to death, 
and at all times and in all circumstances throughout the 
period that lies between those two gateways of life. The idea 
was to glean from many generations tributes of praise, 
gratitude, and affection to those who Heal, and so the book 
took shape on the lines of a Doctor’s life—the Call, the 
Learning, Patients, Suffering, Medicines, Hospitals; all the 
chief circumstances of a Doctor’s life are touched upon. 


When Leaves were Green, by Sydney Cope Morgan, 
with Illustrations by Joan Buckmaster. Small 
4to, 144 pp., + viiipp. Postage 6d. 6/- net. 

In this book the reader will recapture the spirit of his own child- 
hood, will re-live its joys, and laugh again both at its 
tragedies and its pleasures. Moreover, he will better under- 
stand the children of to-day to whom imagination and 
romance, fancy and the reality of dreams make up the 
breath of life. For there happened to Dick and Mary, to 
Molly and Bob, to “the boy” (for short) and to the others. 
not merely those things which might have happened, nor even 
those which “must have happenel,” but those things which 
did happen to us all—when leaves were green. 


Old Testament Prophets. A Study in Personality, by 
W.A.C. Allen. Cr. 8vo., pp. vi. + 196. Postage 6d. 
6/- net. 


Contents.—Introduction—Ancient Israel—Oriental Religious—Israel 
under the Kings—The Prophetic Age—Amos and Hosea— 
Isaiah—Jeremiah—Ezekiel—Conclusion—Index. 

“Mr. Allen gives a very interesting and valuable account of Oriental 
Religions; and any reader who goes through these chapters 


will set the Old Testament against its true background.”’— 
Challenge. 


Reconstruction: a play in three acts, by Gordon Lea. 
Cr. 8vo., 85 pp., boards, Postage 4d, 3/6 net. 


“The situation which it presents and the reconstruction of which 
its action suggests is that of a wrecked marriage. 

“ The thesis of this play, which is worked out at Hampstead by nine 
characters, is that reconstruction aims at the true happiness 
of humanity can never be complete, if it hesitates to dig 
through the threshold of any tradition, however sacrosanct, if 
it be proved in experience that that particular tradition is a 
hindrance to the realisation of such happiness.’—Graphic. 
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children, in a sense, believed. She was driven by a terrific 
urge to redeem the time, to bring some help to the sad race 
of ephemerides. “ To-morrow we die,” she said always: the 
need was so great, the gathering of the darkness so sure. In 
a time when everyone was convinced that the foundations of 
everything, from the moral law to the constitution of the 
British Empire, were as fixed as the eternal hills, she shared 
the belief, but could find no peace in it. In an age like our 
own, when everything is in upheaval, when everything, 
including our own being, is in flux, we begin to be aware that 
we are spiritually made of a substance too tough to be 
destroyed. We feel that many modes of consciousness meet 
in us, the human being, that many planes of matter actually 
come to a focus in us. On one side of us there opens the 
immensity of outer nature; on the other, the fathomless 
depths of the woyld of the spirit within. We are poised so 
on two wings, and it is no longer a question of a God or an 
Immortality that is hard to conceive: it is difficult to see 
how there can come an end to anything which, like man, 
shares the awful complexity of nature and super-nature. 
Our case is, philosophically, so different from George Eliot’s 
that we are inclined to be impatient with her, to ask: Why 
did she not push at her prison gates and come out? 

It is an unfair question. Hers was a great nature 
chilled by the creeping cold of a Time Spirit whose essential 
quality was Fear. 


CHINESE POETRY. 

“More Translations from the Chinese.” 
WALEY. (Allen & Unwin. 3s. net.) 
“Tue poet never maketh any circles about your imagination 
to conjure you to believe for true what he writes.” It was 
sheer special pleading on Sidney’s part, his brief being that 
“of all the writers under the sunne, the poet is the least 
liar”: and unwittingly he coined the consummate metaphor 
for what it is precisely the poet’s business to do. In most 
English verse the circle is drawn before the first line is 
ended: there is indeed stuff for an afternoon’s pleasant 
reflection in the promise of the opening line in English lyric 
and sonnet :— 





By ARTHUR 


” 


** When thou, poor excommunicate. . . 

‘Come away, come away, Death. . .’’ 

‘*In a drear-nighted December. . .” 

“Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore. . .’’ 

In Chinese poetry, “ the conjuror does his trick slowly ”’ : 

one learns to read it, as one listens to the monotone of the 
old Irish airs, with a growing expectation of the single note 
that is their best. Po Chii-i begins to write with the air of 
one who resumes a pleasant conversation: intimate, yet not 
familiar, smiling a little at himself. Slowly, imperceptibly, 
the circle is drawn: by the sixth line or the tenth the 
“transport,” in the most literal sense, is achieved: you see 
what he willed you to see, feel what he willed you to feel. 
“ Long ago to a white-haired gentleman 

You made me a present of a black gauze hat. 

The gauze hat still sits on my head ; 

But you already are gone to the Nether Springs. 

The thing is old, but still fit to wear: 

The man is gone, and will never be seen again. 

Out on the hill the moon is shining to-night, 

And the trees on your tomb are swayed by the autumn wind.”’ 

That lyric is from the first book of Mr. Waley’s trans- 

lations. The best work in the second does not attain to the 
best of the first, except in a single fragment of prose, which 
goes beyond it. Which means that one congratulates one’s 
self on the agreement of one’s taste with the translator’s : for 
every man at the beginning sets forth his good wine. But 
there is somewhat against him. He should not have said in 
his introduction, deprecating the fact that no reviewer treated 
that first book as “an experiment in English unrhymed 
verse,” that “ this was the aspect of it which most interested 
the writer.’ This is not the speech of the great trans- 
lators, whose traffic was with precious things put forth by 
the moon: and Mr. Waley has proved himself too fine an 
artist to convince us now that his own rehandling of them 
was his main preoccupation. It is a pardonable affectation, 
for it has its roots in a sort of perverse modesty: and if one 
prefers Sir John Harington’s way of it: “ For the matter 
I can challenge no praise, having but borrowed it: and for 
the verse I do challenge none, being a thing that everybody 
that never searce baited their horse at the Universitie do 





take upon them to make,”’ it is with the qualifying reflection 
that that modesty was justified. For ‘ Sir John Harington’s 
‘ Aristo,’ said Ben Jonson, “ under all translations, was the 
worst.” 

It is for the experts to judge of Mr. Waley’s scholarship : 
for most of us it suffices that the effect of his work has the 
idiosyncrasy of good translation, the curious mingling of 
familiarity and strangeness, recognition and surprise. 

“Since I lay ill, how long has passed? 

Almost a hundred heavy-hanging days. 

The maids have learnt to gather my medicine herbs: 

The dogs no longer bark when the doctor comes. 

The jars in my cellar are plastered deep with mould: 

My singers’ carpets ‘are half crumbled to dust. 

How can I bear, when the Earth renews her light, 

To watch from a pillow the beauty of Spring unfold? ”’ 

In that same illness, Po Chi-i, now aged sixty-eight, 
“ made a list of his possessions and examined his expenses.” 
There was a white horse with a black mane which he had 
ridden for many years: and there was Fan Su, who sang him 
the song of the Willow Branches. “ But she was on the list 
of unnecessary expenses, and was to be sent away.” 

“1 was selling my white horse, 
And sending Willow Branch away. 
She covered her dark eyebrows: 
He trailed his golden halter.”’ 


But going through the gate the white horse looked back, 
and whinnied mournfully, and when Fan Su heard it, she 
came and cried at his feet. ‘‘ Alas, I am no sage. Things 
that happen lay hold of my heart, and when my heart is 
moved I cannot control it. I ordered the bridle to be turned 
and the sleeve reversed. 


“Su, O Su! 
Sing once again the song of the Willow Branch: 
And I will pour you wine in that golden cup, 
And take you with me to the Land of Drunkenness.”’ 


But of quoting Po Chii-i there is no end. Half the book 
is his : and if the poems still to be translated have the quality 
of the rejected “ Evening” given in the Introduction, Mr. 
Waley has left us with an extreme thirst. The version is 
literal: and in spite of one inexplicable transgression in the 
second line, the thing has the beauty of a fragment of uncut 
jade. 

‘* Water’s color at-dusk still white ; 
Sunset’s glow in-the-dark gradually nil. 
Windy lotus shakes like broken fan ; 
Wave-moon stirs like string of jewels, 
Crickets chirping answer one another, 
Mandarin-ducks sleep, not alone. 
Little servant repeatedly announces night: 
Returning steps still hesitate.’’ 


But there are other poets than Po Chii-i; Li Po, for 
instance, the most romantic figure in Chinese biography, who 
was drowned crossinr the river on a moonlight night in the 
gallant endeavor to clasp her reflection in his arms. 


** At the third cup I penetrate the Great Way. 
A full gallon—Nature and I are one... . 
But the things I feel when wine possesses my soul 
I will never tell to those who are not drunk.’’ 


There is Ch’i Yuan of the fourth century B.c., whose 
four strange nightmare visions of East, West, North, and 
South, are perhaps the finest in point of craftsmanship in 
the book. 


**O Soul, come back again, and go not east or west or north 
or south. 
For to the East a mighty water drowneth 
Earth’s other shore ; 
Tossed on its waves and heaving with its tides, 
The hornless Dragon of the Ocean rideth. 


‘** Clouds gather low and fogs enfold the sea, 
And gleaming ice drifts past. 
O Soul, go not to the East, 
To the silent Valley of Sunrise! 


**O Soul, go not to the South, 
Where mile on mile the earth is burnt away... 
Where the King-python rears his giant head .. . 
Where the three-footed tortoise spits disease. 


“*O Soul, go not to the North, 
To the Lame Dragon’s frozen peaks, 
Where trees and grasses dare not grow: 
Where the river runs too wide to cross, 
And too deep to plumb. 
And the sky is white with snow, 
And the cold cuts ‘and kills. 
O Soul, seek not to fill 
The treacherous voids of the North.” 
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Richard Yea and Nay M. HEWLETT 


1/466 net NOVELS 


Mr. Isaacs. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
The Right of Way. Sir GILBERT PARKER. 
Set in Authority. Mrs. EVERARD COTES. 
A Cigarette Maker's Romance. F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Micah Clarke. A. ConAN DOYLE. 
Tristram of Bient. ANTHONY HOPE. 


EDINBURGH 


NON:FICTION LIBRARY 2/6 net 


In the Country of Jesus. MATILDE SERAO. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. G. W. STEEVENS. 
Watchers of the Trails. C. D. ROBERTS. 
Fields, Factories, and Workshops. 


NELSON Prince KROPOTKIN. 
CLASSICS 1/6 net 


NEW SERIES. SUPERIOR PAPER. STRONGLY BOUND. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin. H. BEECHER STOWE. 
Old Curiosity Shop. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Oliver Twist. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Kenilworth. Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
Last Days of Pompeii. Lord LYTTON. 
Cloister and the Hearth. C. READE. 


* Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
aoe kame. Mrs. HENRY Woop. 
Cranford. Mrs. GASKELL. 


Mrs. CRalIK. 
Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
Captain MARRYAT. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Quentin Durward. 
Children of the New Forest. 





NELSON BOOKS 
MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS 


























BOOK BARGAINS 


THE CATALOGUE OF OUR 

GREAT ANNUAL SALE OF 

BOOKS WITHDRAWN FROM 
CIRCULATION IN 


BOOTS BOOK-LOVERS LIBRARY 
will be issued early in 1920. 
Forward applications should be addressed io 
Boot’s Booklovers Library, 
Head Librarian’s Office, 
29, Farringdon Road, 
LONDON, E.C.1. 
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Boot's Pure Drug Co., Ltd 











CECIL PALMER & HAYWARD 


DRESSING GOWNS and GLUE 


By Capt. L. de G. SIEVEKING, D.S.C. Illustrations by 

JOHN NASH. Introduction to the verses by G. § 

CHESTERTON; Introduction to the drawings by MAX 

BEERBOHM; the whole edited by PAUL NASH. Second 

large edition now ready. Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“There is not quite enough of this book—that is its only 

flaw.”—The Times. 

““The whole book, with its witty introductions, its in- 
triguing verses, and these astonishing illustrations, is surely 
the best half-crown’s worth on the market.”—New Witness. 


THE MEANING OF THE WORLD 
REVOLUTION 


Lg veo’ HAMILTON FYFE. Boards, 3s. 6d. Also in cloth, 
s. net. 
“It is a sturdy, honest, very emotional outburst against 


all that is ugly and dishonouring to the dignity of man.”— 
The Times. 


A MISCELLANY OF POETRY—1919 
Edited by W. K. SEYMOUR. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 58. net 
An anthology of contemporary poetry, including such 
authors as G. K. CHESTERTON, W. H. DAVIES, EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS, ARTHUR K. SABIN, MURIEL STUART, 
LAURENCE BINYON, JOHN DRINKWATER, &c., &c. 
Ready Shortly. 


A BED OF ROSES 
By W. L. GEORGE. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
SIXTEENTH IMPRESSION. 
““A powerful and earnest ‘novel of ideas,’ a remarkable 
sociological document. It is incidentally a book ‘ not for fools,’ 
but for serious people.’—Daily News. 


FIFTY POINTS ABOUT CAPITALISM 
By Sir LEO CHIOZZA MONEY. With cover Cartoon by 
WILL DYSON, of The Daily Herald. 6d. net. 


“An excellent piece of constructive criticism.’—G. D. H. 
Cole in The Daily Herald. 


NIETZSCHE THE THINKER 


By W. M. SALTER. Demy 8vo., cloth. 540 pages. 15s. net. 
This exact, attractive, and comprehensive book, the result 
of thorough reading and study, should take its place as the 
definite work in English on Nietzsche. 


The MEANING of NATIONAL GUILDS 
MAURICE B. RECKETT and C. E. BECHHOFER. Demy 
8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. net. This book is a systematic attempt 
to explain and co-ordinate the various suggestions and pro- 
posals which have been recently made in many quarters 
pd the reconstruction of the Nation’s industry on Guild 

nes. 

New Complete Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 14/18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
OF BOOK BARGAINS 


Now Ready.—Post free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER. LTD., Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


All Books are in new condition as when originally published. 
No second-hand books kept. 














“ BOOKS are the TREASURED WEALTH of the WORLD.’ 


There are few pleasures so keen and satisfying as collecting a library. 
Call at our “open” shops and see what little money will purchase 
this ‘treasured wealth.” If you cannot call write for our monthly 


list of BOOK BARGAINS. 
8. KIEK & SON, 15, CLOCK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, C. 











O K Any Book you want 
H. B. SAXTON, King St., Nottingham 


will have it or will get It, Send enquiries 





OOKS, 
B by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 14, Strand, and 43, Pi 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Addrese: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816 


OOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS.—Catalogues post free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97, Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for PROBATR 
. ccadilly. 


























GOLvieRs with SHATTERED NERVES are sent to 
LONDON HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPSY, MAIDA VALE. 


The tragedy of shattered nerves is more awful 
than that of s maimed or even destroyed body. 





Pp A 

A PEACE RISK. 

Who isa carrying your death Risk? 
Is it your Family ? 
or 
a Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LBT THB PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP 

c La 




















DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can 
only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 
with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read 
“Assurance and Annuities.” post free from “ Scrutator,” 34, Eldon 
Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 





One is haunted by memories of Coleridge: and after all, it 
is the country of Kubla Khan :— 

**The country markets are thronged by wild tribes, 

The mountain-villages bear river names. 
Poisonous mists rise from the damp sands, 
Strange fires gleam through the night rain, 
And none passes but the lonely fisher of pearls 
Year by year on his way to the South Sea.”’ 

There is less distinction in the prose. Whether or not 
it be the fault of the originals, the general effect is faintly 
priggish, a hesitation between simplicity and preciousness. 
For the matter, the “-Story of Miss Li” is curiously like the 
nouvelle, half didactic, half picaresque, that was popular in 
the sixteenth century in Europe; while the “ Story of Ts’ui 
Ying-ying ” is a sort of Eastern miniature of our own “ Guy 
and Pauline.’”’ The Chinese story is older by a thousand years : 
apricot blossom for rain-drenched ragged robins, a Chinese 
temple by moonlight for the flooded river meadows under “ a 
wild transplendency of gold”’: but the faint-limned tragi- 
comedy, “the squandering of Pauline for a young man’s 
experience,” is the same: Yiian Chén and Guy alike affirm 
that an artist must be free. The Chinese Pauline marries: 
and her lover “ wrote a poem of final farewell which said :— 

**You cannot say that you are abandoned and deserted, 

For you have found some one to love you. 

Why do you not convert your broodings over the past 

Into kindness to your present husband?”’ 

“ After that they never saw one another again. Many of 
Chang’s contemporaries praised the skill with which he had 
extricated himself from this entanglement.” It is a fragment 
of autobiography; Yiian Chén, the narrator, was also, it 
appears, the hero of that delicate extrication. Yet his exis- 
tence is justified: Po Chii-i loved him, and on the night of 
the tenth day of the fourth month, a.p. 818, wrote him this 
letter from his exile. There is space only for the first para- 
graph and the last. 

“OQ Wei-chih, Wei chih, it is three years since I saw 
your face, and almost two years since I had a letter from 
you. Is man’s life so long that he can afford such partings? 
In promotion we could not be together, and in failure we 
cannot forget each other. Snatched and wrenched apart, 
separately each of us grows grey. O Wei-chih, what is to be 
done? But this is the work of heaven and there is no use 
speaking of it.” Al! night he wrote, of his exile, of his 
friends, his family cares and his “three consolations.” 
When he had finished, the dawn had come. He raised his 
head and saw only the mountain temple and the sleeping 
priests, heard below him “the sad twittering of the valley 
birds.” “O friend of all my life, parted from me by a 
thousand leagues, at such times as this ‘dim thoughts of the 
world’ creep upon me for a while; so, following my ancient 
custom, I send you these three couplets :— 

‘I remember how once I wrote you a letter sitting in the 
Palace at night, 
At the back of the Hall of Golden Bells, when dawn was 
coming in the sky. 
This night I fold your letter—in what place? 
Sitting in a cottage on Lu Shan, by the light of a late lamp. 
The caged bird and fettered ape are neither of them dead yet: 
In the world of men face to face will they ever meet — 


O Wei-chih, Wei-chih! This night, this heart—do you know 
them or not? Lo-t’ien bows his head.’ ”’ 


H. W. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Cecil Spring-Rice: In Memoriam.” By VALENTINE CHIROL. 

(Murray. 6s.) 

Tus is not intended to be a biography, but a memoir. 
It is doubtful whether anyone will gain from it an under- 
standing of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, however, for the late 
Ambassador at Washington seems to enter into the book 
merely to illustrate Sir Valentine Chirol’s views of history. 
How much do we know of Sir Cecil’s life and character when 
we are merely told that in Berlin he saw “power con- 
centrated in a masterful ruling caste, itself dominated by a 
masterful young sovereign,” that in Turkey “he had seen 
Austria and Russia, instigated by Germany, blocking the 
endeavors of the Western Powers to abate the Ottoman 
régime of misrule and massacre,”’ that in Russia he had seen 
“Germany steadily elbowing Russian expansion away from 
Europe”? Sir Cecil Spring-Rice rarely emerges from the 
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opinions of Sir Valentine Chirol. The volume includes the 
despatch sent by Mr. Balfour in appreciation of the Ambas- 
sader’s services at Washington, the address delivered by 
Sir Cecil at Ottawa a few days before his death, and a poem 
in tribute by Mr. Alfred Noyes. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Tue Stock Markets have been irregular during the week, 
but Consols and gilt-edged securities have been firmer, though 
French Loans are again on the down grade. Now that the 
railway strike is in the past attention is again being paid 
to the state of public finances, and the newspapers have 
discovered that the deficit for the first six months of the 
financial year is about as large as the deficit which in his 
Budget speech the Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated for 
the whole twelve months. That, of course, is due primarily 
to the continuance of war expenditure in Russia and of the 
failure to demobilize the Army and Navy. The revenue 
returns still indicate heavy borrowing, and outstanding 
Treasury Bills are again mounting up to the 1,000 millions 
mark. What is to be done? According to the newspapers, 
“no decision has been arrived at in regard to the necessity 
of having an autumn Budget incorporating increased income- 
tax or a levy in view of the financial situation.”’ But we are 
told that the question is engaging the close attention of the 
Government and of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I 
see that our Italian Ally has already been driven to a forced 
loan in the shape of a capital levy on which interest at 1 per 
cent. is to be paid. Meanwhile, prices are rising in many 
directions, though the removal of embargoes is reducing the 
cost of such articles as paper, stationery, and cutlery. But 
borrowing means inflation, and if food prices go on rising 
Mr. Lloyd George may prefer a capital levy to either economy 
or a popular outbréak. 


Granp TrunK NATIONALIZATION. 

The market in Grand Trunk Railway stocks this week 
has been very much under the influence of the cables received 
on Monday giving the Canadian Government’s terms of acqui- 
sition. It is to acquire the whole of the company’s capital 
stock with the exception of the present Four per cent. 
Guaranteed Stock, which amounts to £12,500,000. The value 
of the three Preference stocks and the Common stock is to 
be submitted to arbitration, and the award paid by the issue 
of new non-voting stock bearing interest at 4 per cent., 
redeemable after thirty years. The dividends will be paid 
upon the present Guaranteed Stock, and the interest will be 
paid upon the Debenture Stock. This stock will also be 
redeemable at par after thirty years. While arbitration is 
in progress a committee of management of five persons will 
be formed, two nominated by the Grand Trunk, two by the 
Government, and the fifth by these four, and will continue 
to act until the Preference and Common Stocks are trans- 
ferred. The position of the holders of these stocks is some- 
what uncertain, in that they will receive 4 per cent. upon 
some amount of capital yet to be fixed. The scheme, how- 
ever, promises to be of great advantage to the holders of the 
4 per cent. Guaranteed Stock and all senior securities. The 
Guaranteed Stock has had no dividend since 1916. It 1s 
really only a pre-Preference Stock. British investors are 
also interested in the 4 per cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock, 
of which nearly £25,000,000 is outstanding. Should the 
scheme go through the position of this stock will be greatly 
improved. The view of the terms taken by the Stock Ex- 
change is apparently very favorable, for, on receipt of the 
news, the Guaranteed rose 10 points to 574, the First Prefer- 
ence 5 points to 55, the Second Preference 54 points to 43%, 
while the Ordinary closed 2 points higher at 11. Confidence 
in Grand Trunk securities on the part of the British investor, 
which has lately been on the wane, is likely to be fully 
restored as a result of the plan if the results of the arbitra- 
tion are satisfactory to Preference Stockholders. 
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ARMENIA SUFFERS! 


The winter months will increase the 
severity and hardship amongst the poor 
women and children who have lost more 
than their all during the past terrible years 
of strain. Husbands and fathers are dead 
through the war, on the battlefield, or 
worse—through outrage and massacre. 
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Our representatives are busy in varied 
efforts to alleviate the terrible conditions. 
We musi continue to support them. 
Theorphanages established by English and 
American missionaries depend on our aid. 
The industries which have been initiated 
to provide work and me _ of sustenance 
to the widows must be supported. 


I sau 4V 08) ULTRA LE 


From a Letter just received: 


“The first impression is that of utter dis- 
couragementand need of help. The Armenians 
here say that their people are broken in spirit as 
well as in body. There are indications, how- 
ever, that this is not altogether so, for the return- 
ing exiles are seeking work rather than charity, 
and | have been much pleased with what I have 
seen of some of these people, 


““We shall open Industrial work for the 
orphans, specially for those who are not so 
bright to learn in the schools. What the future 
is for all this orphanage work is as yet very 
problematical. : 


ASAMALYHAU ADAYA 


aU 
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‘*We began our schools some months ago. 
Boys and girls in the same place with the same 
programme (an unheard of thing in Turkey)— 
nearly 800 students, the great majority of them 
orphans. How thin and bad-looking they were 
last year. I wish they could have more food 
and clothing and shoes.” 


WILL YOU PLEASE SEND A GIFT 


for these Armenian people whose con- 
dition is even more difficult now that 
the Allied troops have been withdrawn? 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA. 


Office and Embroidery Depot : - 


47, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


Hours, 10—5; Saturday, 1o—1. Tel.; Vie. 1198. 


President : LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 


Chairman and Hon. Treasurer : 


E. W. BROOKS, Esq. 


Hon. Sec,: Mrs, Mary Hickson. 
Office Sec.: Miss M. Russell, 


AU UGQAAUUDRUGDALUGULL UYU. 00 AAR 
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Donations will be thankfully recived, and should be 
sent to the Hon, Treasurer, E WRIGHT BROOKS, 
Esq., ‘‘ Friends of Armenia,’’ 47, Victo: ia Street, S.W. 
Cheques and Postal Ord. rs should be crossed ‘‘ L.C.W. 
and Parr’s Bank,” and Treasury Notes Registered. 
Please mention the ‘‘ Nation.” 
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APLETON’S NUT FOOD 


Ce. LTD. 
(Contractors to H.M. Government) 

desire to announce to those interested that 

they propose to still further extend their busi- 

ness & to take in fresh capital for the purpose 


Prospectus may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary 


MAPLETON’S NUT FOOD CC. LTD. 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL 
































AVALON 
HAND-WROUGHT JEWELLERY 


Y selecting rare but inexpensive stones, and 

B aiming always at beauty and simplicity of 
design, harmony of colour, and the charm 

and individuality resulting only from fine 
handiwork, a distinctive and refined effect is 
obtained that appeals to all who desire perfect 
taste in personal ornament. AVALON WARE is 
something different from ordinary Jewellery, 

» and quite mederate in price. 


Please write for illustrated list No. 20. 
AVALON CRAFT, 15, GRAFTON RD., 
HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 


























CASH'’S NAMES 





WOVEN ON FINE CAMBRIC TAPE IN FAST TURKEY RED 
Prices on White, or Black, Ground: 
4/6 for 12 doz.; 3/3 for6 doz.; 2/3 for 3 doz, 


mete ie 





STYLE No. 8. 
TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL DRAPERS AND OUTFITTERS. 
WOVEN Samples and full list of styles FREE on application to— 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., COVENTRY. 


Please Mention ‘The Nation.” 


























Sir Sydney - Olivier, .K.C.M.G. 


writes :—*‘ Sir Sydney Olivier has no hesitation 
in offering the excellent ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes 
to his friends.” 











Gervase Elwes, Esq. writes :—‘‘I find the 
*De Reszke’ Cigarettes very soft and mild, 
and they do not have any injurious effect on 
the throat.” 


Lawson Wood, Esq. writes: —“‘If everything 
that endsin smoke were half as good as these‘De 
Reszkes,’ what a glorious world it would be.” 


en ee ofwbetter - class. cigarettes 
display a marked preference for ‘‘ De 
Reszkes.” The views expressed above 


are but a few out of hundreds. a | 
‘DeReszke s=a 
“Siaontt CIGARETTES 2467 ie \ 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, 
and Military Canteens. 
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The Natural Foe to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Obesity, Constipation, and Dyspepsia, is 


Chelspa 








The Cheltenham NaturalAperient W ater 
In Bottles 1/6 each. From Chemists & Stores. 


























“A lone man’s companion, a hungry man’s food, a 
sad man’s cordial, a wakeful man’s sleep and a chilly 
man’s fire, Sir!” 


“KING’S HEAD” 


A Stronger Blend 


Beth are sold everywhere at the same price 
l-ez packets 1iid Tins: 2-0 1/11—4-oz 3/10 


“Three Nuns” 


Cigarettes 


10's 20's S0’s 100's 


Medium 532 114 2/23 4/3 
Hand 74 1/2 2/11 5/10 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Compeny (of Great 
Britain and Ireland). Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow (653) 























DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE ‘ 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
oe stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 























AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Sur Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. 


______ EDUCATIONAL. | a 


GROHAM HURST SCHOOL, NEAR SOUTH CROYDON, 


fl OUSE built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situa- 
tion Aim of Education—free development as individuals and 
as members of the general community; independent study; special 
attention to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 
the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and externa! 
students. Principals: Miss THBODORR CLARK and Miss K M. ELLIs. 








A N ATTEMPT TO EDUCATE GIRLS FOR FREEDOM is 
being made at Luckley, Wokingham, Berks, by Bertha Drake 
and Irene Barratt.—Full particulars on application to the Principals. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School tor Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moreland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.) 
Prospectus on application. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 








G LOVAT FRASER 
* An Exhibition of Drawings : Stage Scenes 
and Costumes: Model Stage Settings, etc.) 
September 27 to Oct. 25 (allday Saturdays 
Admission 1s. 3d. HEAL & SON. 
MANSARD GALLERY, Tottenham Ct. Rd. W- 








ALKER’S GALLERIES, 118, New Bond Street. An 
Exhibition of Water-colors will be held from October 17th to 
30th. Figure drawings by Amy Sawyer, landscape and flower sub- 
ects by the late Dorothy Comyns 


Carr. 10 to 
turdays, 10 to 1. 


Hours, 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) Bought. We pay highest prices. 

On Vulcanite, up to 7s. r tooth; Silver, 12s.; Gold, 15s.; 

Platinum, £2; cash, or offers. Call or post (mention ‘“‘ The Nation’’). 
—Messrs. Paget, 219, Oxford-street, London. Established 150 years. 











REFORMED INNS. 
The PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 11a 


manages about 150 licensed Inns. 
Ask for descriptive List and Report, 
Take £1 Shares; 5°/, paid regularly for 20 years. 
P.R.H.A., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W.1. 
for 


FURNITURE cas, 


The best Steck of Furniture in Londos 
at LOWEST PRICES 
fer Excellence of Quality and Design 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co:Ltd 238241 Tottenham Court Rd WI 




















OUR - READERS’ : OPINIONS 











“ Tam helped every week by its open- 
mindedness to every good progressive 
It is to me a weekly inspira- 
tion. ith every good wish for your 
future prosperity,” 

Rev. F.H. J. THORNTON, 


East View, KEIGHLEY. 


cause. 


Oct, 8, 1919. 
































